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THE COURTESY DAME 



CHAPTER I 

Before leaving England for the German spa, 
where the ftoctors had ordered him to spend the 
springtide months, Lord Bostern drove from his 
house in the High Peak for a short visit to 
Eamsley Lodge, his fishing-house in Dovedale. 
An ailing man's whim prompted him to use the 
state-carriage, a wedding-gift from his grand- 
father to his grandmother, who wished, like Mrs. 
Shandy, to make proud journeys to London for 
her critical times. The vehicle was lacquered 
canary-colour and chocolate ; the door panels dis- 
played the device of a pelican in her piety. Two 
heavy grey mares, clipped and burnished after 
months of ploughing, lumbered between the 
shafts, their pace so slow that the corpulent 
Dalmatian dog displayed no asthmatical symp- 
tom. 

The coachman from Millthorpe sat on the 
hammer-cloth beside Lord Bostern's valet. The 
former was old and cumbrous of body,- broken- 
nosed and purblind. His professed occupation 
was gamekeeping, but since his master was too 
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poor for an adequate staff of servants, the care of 
the stables had devolved upon him for several 
years. The body-servant was prim and severe, 
a spinster-man of fifty. 

Side by side on the faded silk cushions sat 
Lord Bostern and his boy friend, Stanford Pal- 
freyman. The nobleman, seventh baron of his 
line, and eleventh Earl of Millthorpe by courtesy 
of the exiled James Stuart at St. Germain's, was 
a man of middle stature, very thin and sallow, 
with little merry winking eyes and a somewhat 
Jewish nose. A queer, intermittent twitching of 
the lips under the ragged brown moustache sug- 
gested an understanding of pain. His long brown- 
skinned hands were tightly clasped beneath the 
travelling-rug of coarse shepherd's plaid. 

In Stanford one saw a pretty boy of eighteen, 
a feminine boy, in spite of the black down, soft 
and velvety as moleskin, that embellished his 
upper lip. He used the carriage with an amus- 
ingly luxurious aspect. His gestures were care- 
fully studied ; his forethought for his companion's 
comfort was manifest to all beholders. The elder 
man's appearance was, in comparison, somewhat 
rough-grained, still in pose and manner it was 
not difficult to trace a distinct resemblance. 
There must have been a good, honest friendship 
betwixt the two. The lad's face, melancholy at 
times with the thought of a near parting, lighted 
to dainty beauty whenever their gaze met. 
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From Greenlow-in-the-Water, where the lime- 
stone houses tumble against the hillside, and the 
mill-dam gleams like a mirror of malachite, the 
carriage passed down the long avenue of limes 
that leads to Calton St. Anne's. April was in 
his prime ; the narrow banks were bright with 
stitchwort, and celandines, and primroses. Eain 
had fallen during the morning. The hollows of 
the ill-mended white road were full of discoloured 
water, but the stream that washes the roots of 
the limes on the left hand was crystal pure, for 
it emerges from an old lead-mine " level," and 
knows no pollution until it reaches the village. 

Calton St. Anne's came into sight, first the tall 
spire and the five-arched bridge that crosses the 
loveliest of the Peakland rivers. The Wye had 
crept over her boundaries and covered the low- 
lying meadows with a shallow lake. A pair of 
swans floated near the weir, ever and anon lift- 
ing their heads for a contemptuous survey of the 
farm folk on the bridge. Herds of heifers, each 
with a roan buU, were being driven to and fro. 
Strapping lads careered through the crowd on 
gaunt chestnut colts. 

The coachman steered firmly, wrought to sharp, 
imperious cries of " Mak' way theere, my lad ! " 
or " Domn et, ef yo're run ower et'U be yor own 
faut ! " At the archway of the livery-stables be- 
longing to the Vernon Arms the travellers 
alighted and passed to the inn, where mine host^ 



^ 
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who stood in the doorway, conducted them to a 
little parlour that overlooked the market-place. 
There, whilst luncheon was being prepared, they 
stood together in the window-recess and gazed 
out upon the busy sight. 

^' Heigho I " sighed Lord Bostern, taking the 
boy's arm and leaning on it heavily. "Who 
knows if Pll ever see the Easter Fair again 1 " 

Stanford's eyes swam with tears. " Don't say 
that, Will," he said. " It's bad enough — ^your 
going away." 

"I shall miss you, Stan; for the last three 
years you and I have been such pals. Believe 
me or not, old chap, but I never had a friend I 
cared for as I care for you. Oh yes, I'll come 
back some day, when I'm my own man again." 

They stood in silence for some minutes. Be- 
yond the narrow palisaded court a man capered 
on an uncovered dray, selling old guns, and 
swords with verdigrised handles and frayed black 
scabbards. 

"Fifteen guineas for this magnificent rifle, 
gentlemen— only fifteen guineas! Made after 
the same pattern as that the Duke of Wellington 
shot Napoleon with at Waterloo 1 Fourteen 
guineas — a damned shame. ..." 

The gun sank and sank in value until it was 
absolutely given away to a young squire for five- 
and-twenty shillings. An alley of stalls stretched 
from the dray to the south end of the Town 
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Hall; schoolboys from Lady Vernon's College 
spent their pence on brandy-snaps and ginger- 
bread cobs. Here a potman rang dissonant 
chimes on gaudy ware from the Brampton pot- 
teries ; there a swarthy gipsy woman brandished 
cotton handkerchiefs, glazed till they shone like 
silk, from the looms of Macclesfield. 

Stanford's voice broke — " I wish you were tak- 
ing me with you," he said ; " it would be better 
for you too. Let me come — ^you know how quiet 
I can be when you're ill." 

His friend put an arm round his neck. ^^I 
would have taken you very gladly," he replied 
gently, " but you cannot be spared by your own 
folk. Your aunt Sophia needs you ; she would 
not hear of it. You know that she is iU, but you 
do not know that her illness is worse than mine. 
She may live for years, but at any moment — 
well, it is best that you should be with her." 

The boy had grown very pale. "I did not 
know that it was so serious," he whispered. 
" She has always made light of being poorly." 

" She's a brave woman — a good woman. Mark 
my words, Stan, there'll come a day when you'ld 
cry shame on yourself if you left her now. I 
know more about Miss Palfreyman than you 
do. . . . When you're old enough to be 
proud of her, you'll understand that very few — 
well, here comes the food ; we'll eat heartily and 
drink merrily to the future." 
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Lord Bostern had ordered champagne. He 
filled two glasses; the edges clinked^ and the 
friends looked well into each other's eyes. 

" Blithe to meet again I " said the boy. 

^' Long life and happiness, with a wife beauti- 
ful and good," said Lord Bostern. 

After they had drunk his lips twisted some- 
what wryly. His numbed pain awoke with the 
disagreeable recollection of his own conjugal in- 
felicities. 



CHAPTER II 

"When the friends parted, Stanford Palfrey- 
man took his place on the box-seat of Cowper's 
yellow omnibus, and was borne slowly back to- 
wards Milton. At Cressbrook he alighted and 
walked, heavy-footed, across the fields to Weaver's 
Flat. Lord Bostem's carriage left the market- 
place at the same time, and ascended the hill in 
the direction of the moor. Now that the man 
was alone he no longer strove to conceal his 
bodily discomfort. At first, quiet oaths, rapped 
out whenever the wheels lurched over stones on 
the rough byway, brought some ease, but before 
the little market-town had been left for an hour, 
he had grown incapable of speech, and lay 
shrunken as an old gaffer in the comer. The 
light wind affected him oddly; he drew his 
travelling rug feebly over his chest. 

The coachman drew up to bait at the " Blue 
Stoups," the great old posting-house on the 
Buxton Eoad. Barker, the valet, turned to in- 
quire if his master wanted any attention, and 
found him grey-faced and unconscious. He 
leaped to the ground and tore open the door, 
and without a word took the limp body in his 
arms, and lifting it as tenderly as women lift 

7 
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children (for Lord Bostern was beloved by his 
servants), carried it in his arms up the stone 
staircase, and into the vaulted lobby of the inn. 
The landlord, a stout, red-cheeked fellow (the 
Boniface of tradition, with three chins and the 
gait of an old-fashioned farmer), left his tankard 
in the bar and tripped forward on the tips of his 
toes. 

" Some one badly like ? " he hazarded. 

"Ay, Lord Bostern," said the valet peremp- 
torily. " Show me a parlour with a fire in it — 
at once." 

The host did obeisance to the title, and re- 
spectfully led the way to a barely-furnished oval 
room, where a young girl sat writing before an 
oaken secretary. 

" Aat, yo' betch ! " he said under his breath. 
The child, who was not more than sixteen, rose 
aflfrightedly and gathered her papers together. 
As she passed him, he twitched them from her 
hands, thrust his thumb vigorously between her 
shoulder-blades, and propelled her into the pas- 
sage. When he had closed the door, he was un- 
comfortably aware that the invalid was watch- 
ing him from the sofa. 

"My step-dowter, my lard," he explained, 
" an idle hussy, fit for nowt bu " 

* A bed must be prepared immediately," inter- 
rupted Barker, concisely. " The luggage to be 
carried up. As much water as can be heated." 
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The man understood that he was dismissed, 
and went away clicking his tongue. Barker be- 
gan to loosen his master's clothes. 

" Is it bad, sir ? " he asked ; " you're looking a 
better colour." 

The invalid gave a curious inward murmur, 
expressive of utter weariness. "I've got it 
nearly over," he said. " It's a cursed shame, but 
I suppose there'll be no Kamsley to-night." 

" No, sir, you'll do well if you get there to- 
morrow. I'll never forgive myself for not find- 
ing out earlier that you were ill." 

" I was to blame. Barker ; I should have called 
to you, but I thought it might pass. It often 
does when I'm out in the open air. By Jove, 
Barker, did you notice that girl ? I never saw 
such a wonderful beauty in my life." 

The valet nodded. The coachman and the 
landlord brought in the trunks; the medicine- 
chest was opened, and a dose administered. 
Soon, between them, they carried the sick man 
upstairs to a shabby chamber, in whose midst 
stood a four-post bed. The girl was kneeling on 
the hearthstone, blowing a fire of sticks with a 
pair of huge black bellows, far too heavy for her 
little hands. Barker dismissed the others, whilst 
he imdressed his master the girl's back was 
modestly turned, and Lord Bostern saw nought 
but a shapely figure and a careless mop of bright 
yellow hair. 
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When the logs were ablaze to her liking, she 
sidled with some grace to the door. 

" Es theere owt I can do ? " she said gently. 

The counterpane was smoothed decently for 
the moment ; Lord Bostern's head lay high on 
the plump pillow. He laughed in a faint, tired 
fashion. 

" Yes, my pretty," he said, " you can give me a 
full sight of your face. There's nothing here to 
shock you." 

She laid the bellows on a chair, and moved 
slowly towards the bed. Now that his eyes were 
growing clearer, he saw that her beauty was more 
the beauty of promise than of fulfilment. True, 
she had the milk-white skin and wonderful blue 
eyes of our most perfect type ; true also that her 
face was faultless in profile and contour. Yet, 
after all, it was only the face of a lovely child. 
Her cheeks gUstened as if she had been weeping, 
but there was no unsightly redness. 

" How old are you ? " he inquired abruptly. 

"Sixteen, please yo', sir," she replied, curt- 
seying. 

" And your name ? " 

" Anne Witchett, please yo', sir." 

He nodded. "You can go," he said, "and 
mind, I must have you to answer my bell." 

" I be the maid now, sir, when any one stays at 
the *Blue Stoups,'" she replied* "Aars left a 
week ago. I'll be glad to wait on yo'," 
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Then she took up her bellows and stole very 
quietly to the door. She paused and curtseyed 
again as she held the knob. " Sir to you," she 
said. 

He laughed, almost gleefully now, when she 
was out of hearing. " It's cursed hard for the 
child," he murmured, " to be reared in such a 
place. A damnable pity — a creature made abso- 
lutely for delight — ^to be cast away on some rough 
country joskin ! I'll lay odds she has a lover al- 
ready, in spite of her innocence-it was vastly 
like it when the old fool caught her writing that 
letter. By Gad I I could have kicked the fellow 
into next year ! " 

He soliloquised until the draught took effect, 
and after a day of niggling pain he fell into a 
heavy sleep, and dreamed of beautiful women 
whom he had known in his youth. 



CHAPTEE m 

In those early days of his illness. Lord Bostem 
was apt to be careless during his painless intervals. 
On the morrow, seeing that the April sun shone 
through his windows with summer warmth, and 
feeling no other result of his attack than a stiff 
internal uneasiness and a slight trembling of the 
hands, he insisted on preparations being made for 
the continuance of his journey. Barker dressed 
him carefully, and helped him to the garden, 
where he sat in a rustic arbour that overhung a 
tiny trout-stream, basking in the faint heat. The 
landlord came forward with a copy of the High 
Peak Gazette^ borne ceremoniously on a brass 
salver. 

" Ef yo'U pardon me, my lard," he said, " I 
thowt yo' might care to see what's stirrin' i' th' 
country. I be interested i' politics mysen. I do 
trust as yor lardship's better. My first wife, my 
lard, weere afflicted wi' th' same complaint." 

Lord Bostern's eyelids rose. "Impossible!" 
he said. 

The man shook his head. " I'm right, askin' 
yor pardon again, my lard. Yellow jarndice et 
weere. Hoo pinned her faith on barberry tea, 
an' a white o' hegg, whipped i' a pint o' spring 

12 
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wayter — taken fasting. Hoo'ld hev bin alive to- 
day, poor soul, bu' for a chill as went like a dart 
to th' liver." 

"Yes, yes," said Lord Bostern impatiently, 
"probably she would." Then he opened the 
paper and began to read, and the host, after 
poising first on one foot, then on the other, 
skimmed lightly to the house, pausing before he 
entered to tread with spiteful pleasure on the 
tail of the Dalmatian dog that lay, muzzled and 
chained, beside the garden door. 

After a while Lord Bostern began to long for 
tobacco, and rising, made his way b^tosb the 
grass. As he passed a window, filled with per- 
forated zinc and almost overgrown with rank ivy, 
he heard a voice raised in bitter invective. 

"Yo' brazzen gipsy 1 Aatdarin' me to my 
face. An' et weere thy own moother's wish as 
yo' should wed Ferdin — ^hoo spoke th' very 
words to me just afore hoo died. An' since th' 
lad's gone a-clerkin' to Derby, yo' tek up wi' 
anoother ! " 

A night's rest had apparently restored the self- 
possession of Anne Witchett ; her reply was made 
in a voice cold and steady. 

" I'll wed wi' whom I please," she said. " Even 
ef yer lad an' me weere on an island, wi' all th' 
rest o' th' world apart, he shouldna come nigh 
me. The filthy twoad! I wunna be driven — 
try et on ef yo' think fit." 
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" Curse yo' for a wanton 1 " cried the landlord. 
" Let me bu' lay my hands on yo'." 

"Back, I sayl'* exclaimed the hoiden, "or 
cream an' pancheon fly at yor yead. I be sick 
o' y o' — sick to th' in'ards. Yo' broke me yester- 
day a-callin' me * betch ' afore th' lard. I'm goin' 
away for good, an' by'r Ledy, fowk shall know 
haa yo've used me. Ne'er a penny o' th' money 
as feyther addled, an' moother browt to yo'." 

The fresh west wind was blowing softly ; the 
springtide had got into Lord Bostem's blood. 
His eyes danced as he listened — ^his lips drew 
back from his teeth. 

" The wench has good grit," he said. " On my 
word, eavesdropping's good for the heart." 

" An' to be catched writin' a letter to a man 
yo' fancy. A lousy butter-huckster, as goes fro' 
parish to parish I " 

" As clean a man as e'er lived ! " swore the girl, 
" an' as bonnie ; no miserable mammock like yor 
Ferdin." 

" Biddin' him put up th' spurrins an' wed yo' 
wiUy nilly. God! was e'er such a shameless 
baggage ! An' to my certain knowledge he hath 
gotten three children f eythered on him i' th' Peak 
country. An', mind yo', there'U be a fourth if I 
dunna put daan my foot." 

" Et's a domned lie, bu' I care nought — he may 
have fifty. Bu' I'U be moother to none o' yor 
breed 1 " 
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** That's as may be. Lard savo us, what a 
letter 1 Here et es." His voice grew mawkish 
and oily* 

" My Deabest Jud, — I cannot stand the old 
devil any longer — he uses me like a beast o' bur- 
den, an' talks as ef I weere a lass fro' th' Bastille. 
Yo' can have us called in church — anything's 
better nor th' life I'm leadin'. I wouldn't have 
written, but for yo' beggin' so when you met me 
at the leppings. There is money somewhere as 
should be mine. I'll leave yo' to see after it. 
Meet me at Whetstone Lane End to-morrow night. 
I'll be there with my things packed up in a box. 
I can stay with friends of mother's till our wed- 
ding. Your loving sweetheart, 

"Anne Witohett." 

The girl's breath came and went so loudly 
that the eavesdropper pictured the motion of her 
young bosom. 

" An' here's kisses — cross, cross, cross — " con- 
tinued the tormentor. 

" One more word ! " cried Anne. " One'll do 
etl" 

" A score or so o' crosses." 

Lord Bostern knew that the limber arms had 
surrounded the brown cream-pot. It grated 
against the stone-shelf for an instant, then flew. 
A dash of liquid was audible, then a husky yell, 
then a crashing into sherds. 
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The girl, flushed and triumphant, fluttered out 
to the garden. Through the doorway Lord Bos- 
tern caught a glimpse of a stumpy flgure, belarded 
with yellow sourness, advancing threateningly. 
At sight of him it turned and scurried down a 
side passage. 

He raised his flnger, and beckoned for Anne to 
approach ; his left arm pressed his side, control- 
ling his laughter. 

" In my opinion," he said, " you've revenged 
yourself finely." 

She grew demure beneath his gaze. ^^ Et weere 
more nor I could beer," she faltered. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. ^^What 
about the lousy butter-huckster ? " he said. 

^^ He's nought but a honest lad put to straits 
for a livin'," she said shyly. " He's a gentleman 
compared against t'other, an' though I dunna 
want him, I'ld liefer him a hunnerd times nor 
Ferdin. Ugh, th' beast-brute ! " 

She fell a-weeping in bitter earnest, and would 
have moved away but for his fingers closed on 
her sleeve. 

" You can't stay here now, my pretty," he said. 
" Heaven knows if it's the best thing for you — 
but I'll do what I can. . . . Pack your 
things — Cleave here at midnight. I'll send a trap 
from Bamsley to meet you on the road. But 
nobody must know." 
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Her hands rose to her heart. " Yo^U take me 
away ? " she whispered. 

" Ay, I'll save you if I can. You're too 

Oh, for God's sake, don't, child." 

She had caught his hands in her own now, and 
lifted them to her lips. 



CHAPTER IV 

The house-place of Weaver's Flat was full of 
warmth and cleanly fragrance. It had been 
baking-day, and the long iron rods that stretched 
from end to end of the ceiling were covered with 
fresh oatcake. Kear the door that opened to the 
back passage, hung network bags of onions and 
big bundles of dried herbs. The predominant 
aroma, however, was exhaled by the lusty 
scented geraniums on the window-sills, that sent 
out all their sweetness, as if entreating refreshment 
from the wild rain that beat against the diamond 
panes. 

It was a place that had scarce changed within 
the last two centuries. The white-washed walls 
were embellished here and there with shining 
steel spurs and bits. A tall dresser near the 
linen-press held a full service of paper-thin 
pewter. Three copper warming-pans, embossed 
with roses and thistles and shamrocks, glittered 
like mock suns above the polished settle. Over 
the larger window a broadsword that dated 
from the time when the Scottish rebels had 
forced their way down to Swarkeston Bridge, 
was fixed between two pistol holsters of nut- 
brown leather. The chimney-piece, which pro- 

19 
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jected very slightly from the wall, was one great 
archy whose ends touched the wainscoting on 
either side ; although the stove had long since 
been renewed, the machinery of the old cooks 
was still perfect : even now at feast times a bob- 
tailed cur worked the turnspit. The middle of 
the paved floor was besprinkled with crushed 
sandstone, and surrounded by a neat border of 
runic design, done in white chalk, or " idle-back," 
and copied from the scrolls of the churchyard 
cross. 

Old Emma Tickers, the housekeeper, and 
Stephen White, the bailiff, sat in great red 
chintz-covered armchairs beside the hearth. The 
dame was reading a worn copy of " The Arabian 
Nights," full of pictures of genie and eunuchs 
and princesses. The edition was expurgated, 
but there was still enough suspicion of the im* 
proper to enthral. At any shocking piece of 
modem gossip, she would smile cunningly and 
hint that things were far worse in Bagdad, and 
that, although she had never strayed more than 
twenty miles from Weaver's Flat, there was no 
place like England. The amours of the middle- 
aged sultanas sharpened her wit, and moved her 
to many pithy utterances. 

Stephen took his churchwarden from a niche 
in the wall, and filled it carefully with twist, 
then knelt on the fender and thrust the bowl 
betwixt the bars of the grate. The pipe was 
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sweating, black as ebony, and so juicy that from 
the first indraught it produced a sound that re- 
sembled a drunkard's snore. Two farm-ladsy in 
corduroys and gay carpet-slippers, sat at a side- 
table, intent on dominoes, and a young maidserv- 
ant, half -hidden by the wing of the settle, was 
diligently stitching an article of apparel whose 
shape, with some difficulty, she kept decorously 
concealed. 

A decrepit gib-cat that had crept indoors, was 
licking his steaming fur beside the housekeeper's 
footstool. Ever and anon the wind brought great 
volleys of rain against the window. Stephen's 
pipe did not draw well to-night ; he leaned for- 
ward and tapped the spur on the hob. 

^^ Fowk say as April rain hurts no man," he 
observed, after a painful clearing of the throat, 
" but for my own part I'd liefer be indoors. Et's 
a good job as none o' us has to go out o' doors 
again to-night, say I. Job, lad, yo' gave th' roan 
heifer her drink ? " 

" Ay, I did," said the elder of the lads, " an' a 
hard bit o' work et were. I thowt hoo'ld have 
hetten th' horn." 

" Hee-hee ! Et were her own mother's ! Yo'ld 
be makin' her aat a canny-ball." 

Emma Vickers frowned so severely that her 
big silver spectacles fell to the open book. 

" To're laughin', Steve ! " she said reproach- 
fully, " an' et's only a week since aar poor Miss 
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Sophia were laid i' th' churchyard. Dear 1 dear 1 
I'ld say a good hymn 'Id be best. Liza, do yo' 
start one, one wi' a swing, so as Job an' Thomas 
they can join in." 

The young woman folded her wol-k tightly, 
and began to sing in a faint sweet voice — 

" Oh, we'U roU — ^th' owd char — ^yot along, 
Oh, we*U roU — th' owd char — ^yot along, 
Oh, we*U roU — th' owd char — ^yot along, 
An* we won't drag on be-yind." 

Then the lads' baritones repeated the verse 
with hearty fervour. A pause followed, and as 
it was the custom to introduce in this effusion 
names chosen at random, Liza, who was of a 
romantic cast, proffered that of her young mas- 
ter — 

"Mester Stanny — 'U help ns— to roll et— along, 
Mester Stanny — '11 help ns— to roU et — ^along, 
Mester Stanny — 'U help ns — ^to roU et— along, 
An' we won't drag on be-yind." 

The chorus of " We'll roll — th' owd char — ^yot 
along" followed again. Stephen White fore- 
stalled Liza in the next verse by piping hoarsely — 

** Miss Harriet — '11 help ns — ^to roll et — ^along, 
Miss Harriet — 'U help ns — to roll et — along, 
Miss Harriet — 'U help ns — ^to roll et — along, 
An' we won't drag on be-yind." 

The singing excited the housekeeper ; after the 
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next chorus, she uplifted her hand, in token that 
she wished to make a suggestion. 

"Et scarce seems sad enow," she said, ^^but 
we'll have one more, for we mun bring in th' 
owd gentleman, just for th' honour o' th' fam- 
ny." 

So they sang, all together, "Owd Mester'll 
help us to roll et along," but before the verse 
was half finished, a door opened and Mr. Fal- 
freyman himself entered. He was a very tall 
and thin gaffer, attired in a long grey flannel 
gown and green felt shoes. Wispy white hair 
hung over his hatchet face, his pouting lips were 
curved in a cunning smile. Something of the 
proud peacock was in his gait. 

"It's kind of you, my humble friends, very 
kind and thoughtful to honour me in this fash- 
ion," he remarked, slowly and sententiously, as 
he drew towards the hearth, " but I do not un- 
derstand your meaning. What is it that you as- 
sume I shall roll along ? " 

Emma approached him warily, just in time to 
hinder him from baring his knees to the warmth 
of the fire. 

"Mester," she said, "yo'll be takin' cold, yo' 
will. We're only havin' a bit o' singin' to raise 
aar spirits. Come, now, let me help yo' back to 
bed. Miss Harriet'll be vext et hoo knows as 
yo've got up an' been creepin' abaat the house 1 " 

She put her hands on his arm and gently drew 
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him away. On the threshold he struck his fore- 
head in melodramatic fashion, and paused for 
further speech. 

" Is it true, Emma ? " he said ; " thou faithful 
old servant — ^faithful as a sheep-dog, faithful 
unto death — is it true that my daughter, my 
beautiful Sophia, is dead and buried? . . . 
She has not been in my company for weeks. 
Harry told me that she was gone. It's like 
lopping a green bough from an old tree I The 
Almighty might have let my darling outlast 
me!" 

" Et's true, mester. Bless th' dear soul. Hoo's 
gone fro' us — hoo's been taken away in her 
prime. There weerena a lady her marrow in all 
th' Peak." 

Mr. Palfreyman wagged his head. " Comely, 
Emma, comely she was, but frail, frail ! As a 
jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a beautiful 
woman without discretion. I've made poetry 
about her. Have the doors been left unlocked, 
so that, if she wishes, she may come home again 
in the dark ? " 

** Ay, mester, for seven nights. Miss Harriet 
says to-night mun be th' last. Now yo're 
shiverin' ; yo'll take yor death." 

As she spoke Harriet Palfreyman came swiftly 
along the passage. Her mourning gown of dull 
crape, with its white neck-frill and cuffs, would 
have given her the aspect of a nurse, had not her 
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luxuriant crop of glossy black ringlets, arranged 
almost coquettishlj, suggested that she still be- 
longed to a world of mild vanity. She was pale 
by nature, but her cheeks were reddened with 
weeping. Her thin nose was as high-bridged 
and prominent as her father's. Her brow wrin- 
kled as she saw the old man. 

" Father," she said, coldly, " you knew that I 
wished you not to leave your room till you're 
better. It is quite enough to kill you, and surely 
we've had trouble enough." 

He laughed shrilly, like a malicious child, and 
twitching his arm from Emma's grasp, ran un- 
steadily along the passage ; but his strength soon 
gave way, and he reeled, panting, to the wall. 
Then Emma and her mistress humoured him by 
making a lady's-chair of their crossed hands, and 
he sat down with a chuckle. As they carried 
him back to bed his fingers toyed mischievously 
with the hair of their napes. When they had 
covered him with blankets a fit of rage overcame 
him, and he sat up suddenly. 

" Kill me ! kill me 1 " he shrieked. " Cut my 
throat 1 cut my throat ! I don't want to live ! 
I'm unhappy 1 I've been unhappy ever since 
Sophia tripped! Cut my throat— quick — out 
with your knives ! " 

Emma Vickers had the tact to treat these 
vagaries in practical fashion. " Ef yo'll let me. 
Miss Harriet, loove," she whispered, " I'll pre- 
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tend to do et wi' tb' comb. Men-fowk mun be 
humoured." 

Miss Palfreyman made no reply, but covered 
her face with her hands. Emma sawed his 
throat with the comb, and he shrieked like a 
half-butchered beast until his voice cracked. 

" That'll do,'' he sobbed at last very faintly. 
" I'm bleeding to death, and you have murdered 
me. Poor, aged, faithful Emma ; to think that, 
for her obedience, she must hang. At her time 
of life, too ! I've only one regret, and that is 
that I shall not witness the spectacle ! . . . 
They should gibbet such a harridan in chains, as 
they gibbeted the man my father remembered, 
who killed the toll- woman at Wardlow Mires. 
. . . Leave me, Emma ; my parting curse go 
with you ! Harry, my girl, your hand — or rather 
— put your head on the pillow, and guide my hand 
to it, so that I may give you my last blessing." 

The thwarting of his whims never produced 
ought but a paroxysm of fury. Harriet obeyed 
without demur, and his long bloodless fingers 
fumbled with her curls. 

" Wealth and honour fall to your share, my 
child. May the Lord reward you for your de- 
votion to me. It was your duty, of course, and 
you were obliged to occupy your mind with 
something, so you chose the primrose path of 
filial service. Ah ! my Sophia was the favourite ; 
she pleased the eye. I reared her foolishly ; I 
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had her taught French, Italian, German, dancing, 
and music. You also, my darling, had the same 
training, but you were not Sophia. Sophia's 
loveliness tempted men ; Sophia's loveliness was 
her undoing." 

Harriet drew her head sharply away; the 
tears (she had thought the fountain dried) gushed 
down her cheeks. He had stung her so cruelly 
that she forgot his weakness, and remembered 
naught save the evil of his past. 

" I can't bear it 1 " she cried fiercely. " Poor 
Sophy's only been dead a week. If she failed 
she failed nobly, although she failed for a 
worthless father. So long ago, my Godl I 
honour her heart and soul ; I never blamed her — 
nobody dare blame her." 

" No," he whimpered, " you never blamed her ; 
I remember that. It's hard to be reminded of 
what one owes the dead, my dear. You never 
blamed, no ; you might have gone the same way 
yourself, Harry, but you were always so queer- 
looking — ^not a taking woman ! " 

After this last shot he rested his head on the 
pillows, and lay silent. As soon as he slept, the 
two women left the chamber, Harriet locking the 
door and putting the key in her pocket. 

"I have never known him so bad, Emma," 
she sighed, as they descended the staircase. 

" He's always been odd at the 'burst o' th' 
leaf, Miss Harriet," Emma replied soothingly, 
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" but he's gotten a demon now. I reckon, et's 
th' knowledge o' poor Miss Sophia's death as 
has worked in him an' browt back th' past too 
keen." 

"We've all our burdens to bear, Emma. It 
nearly kills me sometimes-my heart rises to my 
throat. If it were madness I might endure bet- 
ter; but it is only weak wickedness. Sophy- 
restrained him — whilst she lived he dared not. 
I can't forgive him for what he brought into her 
life. Whenever he speaks ill of her my hands 
clench to strike. Thank Heaven 1 I was too 
young at the time to know what it meant. I'ld 
have killed him before she should have gone. 
. . . We've always been abused by that 
family — you know it, Emma. I used to think 
that it was to be our fate till the end of time. 
But there are none of our women left. Stanny 
is a grown man now — a man can take care of 
himself." 

She had recovered her stately calm. The old 
woman had spent her life in the family service, 
and was worthy of all confidence. As they 
parted near the house-place door, Emma re- 
membered that she had some news to impart. 

" Barlow o' Cockeye Farm came for th' gam- 
mons. Miss Harriet," she said, " an' he towd me 
as his lordship's come back to Millthorpe Hall 
this very morn, wi' a Courtesy Dame — a lass 
none twenty year owd," 
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Miss Palfreyman nodded. '^ Yes, Stanny had 
a letter from him," she said. " Did you tell Bar- 
low that he could have the rest of the green 
hams at six shillings the score ? " 

'^Ay, Miss Harriet, an' he said I weere to 
thank yo' an he'ld be welly glad." 

The mistress turned away and went from the 
back passage to the hall, and up the flight of 
narrow stone stairs to the oak parlour, where her 
nephew sat, gazing moodily into the fire. 



CHAPTER V 

She dosed the door timidly, but stood for a 
moment griping the handle, as if undecided 
whether to remain. Her eyes blazed with a pas- 
sion of love almost maternal. The lad turned 
his head at last, then rose and drew her by the 
hand to a chair near his own. He was fully de- 
veloped now, slender and almost as tall as Mr. 
Palfreyman ; the hair on his upper lip had lost 
all resemblance to moleskin. The lady did jus- 
tice to his beauty, marred as it was with trouble 
of mind. 

"Sit down, Aunt Harry,'* he said in a low 
voice, " and tell me all that you have to tell. 
Since you have spoken, it is only just that you 
should keep nothing back. If only she had been 
frank with me— if only I had known that hers 
was more than a kinswoman's love ! And yet, I 
might have understood ; my tongue tripped often 
when I called her * aunt.' " 

Miss Palfreyman had winced painfully. " She 
could not tell you," she said. " I begged her, 
night after night, when we had gone to our 
room, but she abhorred the thought. If you 
knew, she said, you would have loathed and 
despised her. I knew that she was wrong, that 
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the son in you would have hindered you from 
condemning her fault, if fault it were. O 
Stanny 1 don't harbour a stern thought of her ! 
She was a good woman — a noble woman ; if ever 
you could have seen in those days the man who 
was your father, you would have understood the 
hell she entered. It was not desire on her part 
that gave you life — ^it was sacrifice — sacrifice of 
everything good in a girl's life.*' 

Stanford leaned forward, resting his elbows on 
his knees, and covering his eyes. She smiled as 
she looked at his hands — finely shapen, satiny in 
texture. 

"Why have you told me now?" he asked 
hoarsely. "It would have been better for me 
never to know. I believed myself honestly 
bom 1 " 

" How blind you were 1 " she said. " No farm- 
er's son ever had such luxurious tastes! Mill- 
thorpe was always more your home than this 
house. In your early childhood it was always 
your keenest pleasure to wander about those 
deserted rooms, to lie on the gilt couches and 
breathe the smell of sandal-wood and cedar. 
The aristocrat is ingrain — you have little of our 
yeoman blood." 

" I wish to God none other were in my veins ! " 
he exclaimed. 

" You talk folly/' she replied. " I have told 
you now, because at the very end your mother 
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wished it. She divined that when she was gone, 
sooner or later you would hear. She curbed our 
father, whilst she lived he dared not even hint ; 
but in her heart she did not trust him. The last 
night of her life she strove to tell you — and dared 
not, lest you drew away her hand and left her 
to die alone. You should have learned without 
a word from her — she burned from head to foot 
with love of you. A thousand things I might 
tell you if I would — try to imagine what the 
mother of one child does when her darling can- 
not see ! " 

" I can bear anything now." 

" Mind you, it is not my sister's shame," she 
said, " it is my father's. He had stolen money 
at Doncaster — on the St. Leger Day, when he 
was the guest of Lord Bostern, your friend's un- 
cle. He was drunk, or weak, or wicked — what 
does it matter ? He had fallen into debt with 
wild living — in those days Sophia had her hunt- 
ers ; she was the best-dressed girl in the county, 
besides being the loveliest. Weaver's Flat was 
kept nobly. ... I was young and simple — I 
did not understand. His pride in Sophia was a 
madness. . . . He confessed to her when it 
Avas too late. The man whom he had wronged 
threatened ruin. He was married, but, like all 
of his name, he lived apart from his wife. He 
made base proposals to Sophia. My God! I 
can see her now, trembling and pale as death. 
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going from here on that fatal evening — her heart 
beating like a clock, ... to save her father 
from the common jail! She kissed me, cried 
over me ; I didn't realise anything— only clung 
to her. It would have been better a thousand 
times if we had all died. . . . She did not 
return for three years — ^they went away together 
at the very first. My step-brother, Anthony, and 
his wife, took you for their own (none here ever 
knew that you were not bom on the farm in 
Yorkshire); when they died, before you were 
out of petticoats, I brought you here, and Sophia 
broke her chains and flew to you. ... I 
can see her yet, all in her costly Paris silks and 
laces, stripping you to the skin, and kissing you 
from top to toe, and murmuring frantically like 
an untamed animal I " 

A broken sound came from the young man's 
throat ; his aunt moved closer, and put her arm 
around his neck. 

"Then Anthony's money came by will to 
Sophia and me. He left nothing to his father ; 
we paid every farthing that had been stolen, and 
every mortgage passed to us. He begged her to 
return — ^illness had overtaken him — the illness of 
his family. She went back because of duty, for 
she believed herself beholden in some measure. 
He spent the rest of his days at Millthorpe ; his 
one delight was to see you creeping about his 
chair. He was honourable in one way — to his 
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heir alone he trusted the secret of your birth. 
You were his only child, and he loved you. You 
can't remember, but you snuggled beside him on 
his bed when he was dying. People suspected, 
but none dared speak openly. That is why Lord 
Bostern has always made you his friend, because 
you are his kinsman — after his sister, Mrs. Chet- 
wynd, his nearest blood relation. ... In the 
last months of the old man's life, Sophia's rebel- 
lion against him died ; she never left him night 
or day; I believe that resentment turned to a 
kind of love. I used to help her in the nursing, 
for there was no woman of his race who would 
go near, and I saw how he looked at her. If 
ever a soul was in agony, it was his. Lamenta- 
tion after lamentation." 

Stanford lifted his head at last. "Oh, poor 
mother ! poor mother ! " he said. 

Miss Palfreyman's face was beaming. " I un- 
derstand," she said gently; "what would she 
have given to hear you say that ? Think how 
brave she was, Stanny. And so beautiful in 
those days ; no angel could have been more 
beautiful." 

She left the room hastily, to return with a 
small scarlet leather trinket case. 

" Your mother bade me give you this when I 
had told you," she said. " All the other jewels 
(he was not illiberal) she left at his death, but 
this, which he wore on his breast, he begged her 
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to keep. It was done in Eome twenty-three 
years ago." 

A miniature set in pearls and brilliants lay on 
the white cushion. It depicted a dark-skinned 
woman, very lovely and frank of countenance. 
Sweet speech seemed about to come from the 
half-parted lips. 

" All the beauty of our family fell to her," said 
Aunt Harry, " and there used to be a proverb 
about the comely Palfreymans." 

Stanford took the picture and kissed it, then 
hid it in the pocket of his waistcoat. 

" I can't understand," he said, " why my grand- 
father never told me. I have often heard him 
mutter behind her back, but he has never sug- 
gested that." 

"He was afraid of her," said the spinster, 
"afraid that the only creature he loved might 
turn upon him. And perhaps there is in him 
somewhere a bitter shame. Her death has weak- 
ened him. In the three years Sophia was away 
he made my life one long torture. He played 
the demoniac. I feel within me that his old 
vagaries are coming back." 

A long silence ensued. Stanford opened his 
pocket-book at last, and took out a folded paper. 

" Here is Lord Bostern's letter," he said ; " you 
may read it if you wish. I would have offered it 
to you before, but there seemed things in it that 
might shock you." 
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" You mean that nothing could shock me — now 
that you know all?" she said sadly; "you are 
right, perhaps-I have Uved through many pain- 
ful matters." 

He stirred the coals briskly. Miss Palfreyman 
bent forward and read in the dancing light : 

" My dear Lad, — It is four years now since 
we parted at Calton St. Anne's, and you are in 
your twenty-third year. I long to see how you 
have turned out — if you are like the picture in 
my mind's eye ; so come over here in the morn- 
ing, and spend the day with me, if you can spare 
the time. I have heard of your great trouble ; 
I can say little to help you, save that I am sorry. 
It is four years, too, since, regardless of my 
promise, you have heard intimately from me, and 
these years have been strange and wonderful. 

" The plain truth is, since you must hear it be- 
fore we meet, that I have been compelled to take 
into my care a beautiful young girl. You shall 
see her ; she has travelled over all Europe with 
me, but she is as innocent as Eve at the moment 
she was plucked from Adam's side. Of course, 
the world won't believe this (the very fact of her 
being my companion has damned her utterly), 
but you must when you see her, and that shall 
be to-morrow. Trust her, Stanny, as if she were 
one of the world's princesses — she deserves all 
honour ; and forgive me for the reticence I have 
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" I woold fa&re vriuen b^ore to f cxewmm joa 
of OCT coming, hsi my mind was <»1t nude up a 
week ago. I hare scffered mndi pain lately ; I 
Bw a spedalis: in Yknna who nndnstood my 
case; he says that I shall not lire through an- 
other winter. I want to spend the rest of my 
days at Millthorpe; it is the plaoe to die in, 
wrapped about by the big Peakland hills, and 
lolled bv the streams from the moorland. 

^ It has always gratified me to know that you 
have fulfilled my desire and used the place as 
yoor own home. I wish with all my heart that 
it might some day be yoors, but the entail gives 
it to a second cousin — a fellow I met once, bat 
never of my own free will will meet again. 
Bamsley Lodge, however, is to pass to you. 

" You used to care for me, Stanny ; you used 
to be a sort of little brother, and although I have 
not seen you for so long, I have not forgotten. 
Help to comfort me for the short time I have to 
live. Treat my friend as if she were my wife by 
law, instead of a maiden who gave herself will- 
ingly to my care, and whom I have loved, and do 
love, better than all the world beside. She has 
been my constant companion ever since you and 
I parted — ^but for her I should have perished long 
ago. She is very lovely, very passionate, very 
naturaL When you see her (if youVe a man's 
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heart) you will know how it has tantalised me to 
live with her merely as a guardian ! Even Lady 
Bostem, at a chance meeting we had on our 
travels, could not censure the girl — ^her face 
swears to her purity. 

^^ I could write page after page, but I shall see 
you to-morrow." 

Miss Falf reyman folded the sheet and returned 
it to her nephew. 

" Another sacrifice," she said gravely ; " poor, 
poor girl ! " 



CHAPTER VI 

From the orchard of Weaver's Flat a narrow 
path, reached by a stile of huge fir-trunks, each 
step resting in a natural fork of the sycamore 
standards, enters a copse of rowan and elder and 
giant-gorse, and runs beside a rillock whose bed 
is of palest golden sand and nut-brown pebbles, 
to the eastern wall of Millthorpe Park. It is a 
way of traditions; along its undulations, ever 
since the two houses were built, scions of the no- 
bler family had come to make disastrous love to 
the fairest of the yeoman stock. Strange lamen- 
tations had sounded there on moonlight nights ; 
bitter, shameful tears had moistened the wiry 
grass. 

On the morning of Stanford's visit to Mill- 
thorpe the copse was full of dappled sunshine 
and the air redolent with full-blown wind-flowers 
and hyacinths. The brook ran flush with its 
banks; little trout frisked in the peat-stained 
pools. At each step his feet sank in the spongy 
soil ; here and there it was necessary to leap over 
tributaries that coursed from the hillside. 

The night had been restless; the knowledge 
of his mother's sacrifice had unmanned him. He 
felt many regrets for his failings in love, although 
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In sober truth she had always held a foremost 
place in his heart. He had recalled her wan 
beauty a thousand times. To-day he knew no 
resentment for the stain upon his birth; for the 
dead woman he felt a mournful pity. He saw 
her overcome by the stress of ill-fortune, yet pre- 
serving her truest nobility to the very end. It 
was many years since he had wept violently; 
this morning his eyelids were stiff and heavy. 
Miss Harriet had noted in silence. 

Before he reached the park he knelt on a flat 
stone and bathed his face in the running water. 
All around was wood-music — the chattering of 
pynots and the cooing of doves and whistling of 
blackbirds— everything told of re-creation. He 
listened for a while, then with his heart fresh- 
ened, he leaped over the wall and walked past the 
empty deer-paddocks and over the unkempt lawns 
to the gardens of the house. 

The elder Smithson built Millthorpe in early 
Jacobean days ; there, carried to excess, you may 
see all the eccentricities that disfigure his master- 
pieces. The roof is broken with turrets and 
campaniles, and the windows of the frontispiece 
are large beyond proportion. The moorland grit 
has softened from grey to a sober russet ; vines, 
destined never to bear grapes, clamber from pillar 
to pillar of the colonnade. In niches, satyrs' 
heads of white marble vomit water through agon- 
ised mouths into semicircular basins ; leering from 
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deeper recesses a gigantic Diana or Veniid oi' 
Hercules, mother-naked, scares the unaccustomed 
visitor. 

As Stanford crossed the gravel of the fore- 
court, ho heard, coming from the open window 
of the music-room, a chamber on the first floor, a 
girl's voice raised in a florid Italian song. It was 
so piercingly sweet and full that he paused invol- 
untarily to listen. When the last cadence died 
away, a familiar voice cried " Brava 1 " and the 
sound of hand-clapping followed. 

An old man, the same who had driven the car- 
riage to Calton St. Anne's four years ago, swung 
open the great door, saluting Stanford respect- 
fuUy. 

" His lardship gave orders that yo' weere. to go 
straight upstairs," he said. " Yo'U find him i' th* 
music-parlour." 

Stanford ran up the staircase, and turned the 
knob of the door. His kinsman was lying, cov- 
ered with rugs, on a couch in the window recess ; 
by his side, in a great arm-chair, sat a girl attired 
in white muslin. Her hands were clasped behind 
her head ; her yellow hair had tumbled over her 
shoulders and bosom. He had not time to note 
the perfection of her countenance— only time, in- 
deed, to catch the half-frightened, half-mischiev- 
ous smile that played on her red lips before Lord 
Bostern caught him by the hands. 

"Ah, Stan! you've grown out of memory 1" 
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he cried. "Shoulders, moustache, and all! It 
makes me feel very old. And your poor friend 
is crippled — can scarce move his legs ! " 

He had grown pitifully thin in those four 
years ; so fragile was his aspect that Stanford 
could not speak. 

" I have my companion to introduce," he con- 
tinued. " Stanford Palf reyman — ^Anne Witchett, 
whom, as she told me this morning, the folk here 
already call the Courtesy Dame 1 " 

Here the girl drew herself to her full height 
and bowed very gracefully, but yet not to Lord 
Bostern's satisfaction. 

" Come, child," he said, " that is the manner 
of Sir Charles Grandison in petticoats. Mrs. 
Susannah Mountford's style suits you better. 
Pour upon him your whole battery of airs, eyes, 
and motions ; let your dainty, diving body to the 
ground, as if you were sinking under the con- 
scious load of your own attractions." 

She obeyed with heightened colour. Stan- 
ford's eyes brightened as he marked the excel- 
lence of her gait. 

"Dear Will," she said, when the quaintly 
beautiful performance was over, " I beg you to 
ask no more of me. You have scared away all 
the pretty things I learned to say, and so I can- 
not be wise. Mr. Palf reyman " (she was laugh- 
ing now), " we have rehearsed this meeting often, 
and in so many fashions. I had a score of set 
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speeches b)r heart, now not one of them comes to 
my mind. You'll have but a poor opinion of my 
wits." 

Lord Bostem stroked his knotted hands. 
" Good I good ! " he cried. " My dear, your un- 
premeditated manner is assuredly the more fas- 
cinating. Stanny, d'you see those little white 
teeth ? They can bite, and they screen a tongue 
sharp as an adder's. Those hands, as smooth 
and pink as African ivory, they've muscles of 
iron, and nails like sharp knives. Mark well 
that foot, with its high instep and shapely 
ankle. You would not believe that the stocking 
is artfully contrived to conceal nought but a 
bird's claws I She's the only siren left 1 " 

Whereat the hoiden pouted and frowned. 
" I'll play your monkey no longer," she said with 
angry vehemence. "I won't stay to hear my- 
self abused. I know that you have a hundred 
cruel things to say about me. I hate you?'* 

She fluttered to the door, but turned to reveal a 
pretty distress. Whimsical sorrow touched Lord 
Bostern's face ; he called her back with a gesture. 

" My Nance," he said, " I promise not to libel 
you in your absence ; and for the matter of that, 
I don't believe that Stanny would listen patiently 
if I did. Come, give your poor old friend a kiss 
of forgiveness; there isn't time in my life for 
many such, and say you'll bear no ill-will, and 
then run away and leave us together." 
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Without any sign of constraint because of the 
young man's presence, she knelt on the floor be- 
side the couch, and leaned over her friend, so 
that her hair covered all of him that lay above 
the rugs. Then his fingers caught the tresses, 
and her head sunk lower and lower, until her 
Ups pressed his forehead. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Lord Bostern's eyes gazed wistfully at the 
closed door after Anne had left the music-room. 
Her kiss had taken away all his mirth ; his face 
puckered and paled as if a dozen years had 
passed. At last he gave a husky laugh, that 
broke at the end into something not unlike a 
sob. 

" Damn it 1 Stan," he said, " I can scarce bear 
her out of my sight. She's like honeysuckle 
growing round a rotten tree — she'll bind me to- 
gether as long as ever she can. Did you ever see 
a more beautiful lass ? Ko, nor one a tenth part 
as beautiful. That I can tell you, young sir. 
I've admired scores of women ; but I never loved 
any till I saw her, and then — ^too late for me to 
love." 

His cheeks flushed suddenly ; his eyes sparkled. 
" There is something about her, Stan, I can't tell 
what for the life of me ; but even if I had not 
been almost a cripple when we met first, I 
wouldn't have offered her wrong. She's as un- 
smirched as fresh snow on the moors. And yet, 
Gad 1 how I have suffered." 

Stanford wheeled nearer his couch the chair in 
which Anne had sat. 
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"No, lad, don't sit there," said Lord Bostem, 
with a pathetic frown. " That's another peculi- 
arity of mine. I can't endure the sight of any- 
body else in the chair she has left. Bring that 
music-stool, and come as close as you like. I'm 
not oflfensive, though I've got more organic dis- 
eases than the doctors can describe in half-an- 
hour. Your hand, boy, now we'll have our 
talk." 

So for the next hour they spoke of all Stan- 
ford's affairs since they had parted. The elder 
man was keenly sympathetic ; it pleased him well 
to know that the prosperity of Weaver's Flat was 
increasing greatly year by year, and that the 
last harvest had been the fairest in the memory 
of Peaklanders. The death of Sophia Palfrey- 
man was only alluded to indirectly, but Stanford 
felt at that moment a warm pressure of his fingers. 
Then a long silence fell, which Lord Bostem 
only broke with an effort. 

" I've a great favour to ask of your aunt," he 
said, " and I'm half afraid of telling you. But 
I've made up my mind, for she is the only woman 
in this part of the country who'll help me. 
There's my sister, Mrs. Chetwynd of Bartwell, a 
good soul in her way, but cold and narrow as a 
stone coffin. To tell the truth, though I shall ask 
her, I don't want her to do anything for me. 
You understand, Stanny, that in her eyes I've 
always been a black, black sheep." 
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" Aunt Harry will do anything," said Stanford 
eagerly. " No kinder woman ever lived." 

The other's hand tightened once more. ** She'll 
find it hard enough to do what I want," he 
said. "Any woman not an angel would. It's 
this — to tell you the long and the short of it— 
I'd like her to be a good friend to my girl. 
She and I knew each other well once, and I 
can trust her. I know that I'm asking a great 
deal, for Anne is as much compromised as if in 
very truth " 

Stanford knew his aunt's prejudices; a mo- 
mentary fear made him uneasy. " I know that 
she will do what she can," he replied bravely. 
" Leave her to me." 

" Tell her, that since I met Anne Witchett, we 
have never abided long in one place," continued 
Lord Bostern. " I wished her to be as little hurt 
as possible, with hints of the irregularity of our 
relations. I know that we have been slandered, 
but that was inevitable. And I have outworn 
what remained of my strength in taking her 
from one country to another — showing her all 
there was to see — having taught her everything 
that a woman of the world should learn. But, 
notwithstanding these things, she's the same 
innocent hoiden as she was on the day of our 
meeting. A fine lady when she pleases, a country 
wench by nature. 

" I told you that the great Vienna doctor said 
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that I shall never see another spring. I did not 
flinch ; I felt little sorrow for myself. I have 
lived four years — ^years of Paradise. Who could 
fail for happiness when a creature like Anne 
stayed at one's side? And — ^you remember 
what Waller said about the hart * dying where 
he was roused' — it was so with me. I was 
bom in the Peak Country, and here in the Peak 
Country I shall end. And here, Stanny, I shall 
find again the only other true friends I ever 
made." 

His long, narrow eyes were watching the 
boy curiously. "By the Lord, Stanny!" he 
said, "you're more a Bostern than a Palfrey- 
man, but I doubt if one of our name was 
ever as comely 1 . . . And now I must get 
on with my tale, for Anne will soon be coming 
back. 

" I found her that day after you and I parted, 
on my way to Eamsley Lodge. I was taken ill, 
and had to spend the night at a tumble-down, 
half-disused hostelry. The very sight of her 
face drew me, and before I knew what I was 
about, I planned to take her away. She was 
most unhappily circumstanced, with a brutal 
fool of a stepfather. She fancied herself in love 
with a butter-huckster (a decent fellow according 
to her account), and she would hear nothing of 
the man chosen for her. By Jove 1 she treated 
me to a fine bit of comedy. I loved her for it. 
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She flung the cream-pot over the old man, 
and declared her intention of going her own 
way 1 " 

He began to laugh heartily at the remem- 
brance of that day, for he forgot that his body 
was in no condition for mirth; but his face 
quickly settled in a wry smile. 

'^ I had meant to send a trap from Kamsley, 
but instead, weak as I was, I chose to go myself 
in the carriage. At midnight I met her on the 
road. There she was, lugging after her a little 
cow-hair trunk by a handkerchief tied to the 
handle. She was crying softly. When I teased 
her she said it was for happiness. Her trunk 
contained — she told me afterwards — a, change 
of linen, her father's pinchbeck watch, some 
trinkets of her mother's, and five very worn 
silver tea-spoons, which a maiden aunt had be- 
queathed to her 1 She wore a poor, grey cotton 
gown and a mushroom hat I Never was a 
beauty so free from vanity ! When she got into 
the carriage she was so tired and sleepy that her 
head sank to her shoulder before we had travelled 
a mile, and I drew her closer, and made her lean 
on me. ... At Eamsley I gave her to old 
Mrs. Martin, the fish-tenter's wife, with instruc- 
tions to play chaperone. Three days later we had 
landed at Hamburg. I took care for her to have 
a respectable woman-servant, Martin's daughter, 
— she is with her still,'* 
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" What about the poor butter-huckster ? " Stan- 
ford inquired. "Did she never give him a 
thought ? " 

" Yes. Before a week had passed I found her 
moping, and when I asked her why, she said she 
doubted that she had used him badly, since for 
long he had been her only friend, and they had 
spent many happy hours together. So I proposed 
that she should go back — I'd arrange everything 
— and marry him. But * Marry Jud ; nay, none I ; 
I'll none marry him,' says she. It came out that 
all she wanted was to write him a letter for the 
sake of old times. My consent being given, she 
brought the oddest, most charming epistle in the 
world for me to read. The lad replied with re- 
proachful kindness, bade her look well to her con- 
duct in life — (all in capital letters) — and not for- 
get that she had promised to wed him before 
Whetstone Wakes. They corresponded for a 
year or two, but she properly quenched the fire 
of his love-making." 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
Courtesy Dame herself entered. In a swift 
glance Stanford found her lovelier than he had 
imagined. Her arms were full of flowers, and 
her skirt bore vague green stains that showed, 
to those who knew the place, how she had knelt 
on the mossy slabs of the glass-house. An im- 
pulse of curiosity had brought her to the door ; 
an impulse of modesty made her wish to with- 
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draw. But Lord Bostern beckoned roguishly for 
her to come nearer. 

"Put roses on my pillow, Nance," he said. 
" Use me as if I were a Sybarite. I've been tell- 
ing Stan all I know about you." 

" Not all you know," she retorted, " for then 
you could not have finished for a month — a bitter 
catalogue of vices, and one poor halfpenny- worth 
of virtues 1 " 

She held a bunch of white roses above his 
head. Their eyes met and laughed, then hers 
flooded suddenly, and she laid the flowers gently 
on the cushion and turned away. When she had 
gone, Stanford saw the same bitterness of long- 
ing in his kinsman's face. 

"Her birthday is in April," he said with a 
sigh, " and hers is an April fortune. An ideal 
April, mind you, Stan — infinitely more sunshine 
than rain. But when there is rain, a real tor- 
rent I I've one more thing to tell you of her 
past, and that is, to my certain knowledge, since 
she and I have hived together, she has had many 
offers of marriage. Women have slighted her, 
but men seem to divine that all's well. The last 
was just before we left Rome — a man of birth 
and fortune, and moreover a widower for the 
third time, and a cousin of my wife's. I regret 
to say that Nance forgot herself, and called him 
* hog ' to his face." 

Just then Barker, the mild-visaged valet, who 
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had served Lord Bostern since his youth, came 
to give his master a draught, and Stanford, who 
had an appointment concerning the purchase of 
some calves, finding that he had stayed longer 
than he had purposed, took his leave, with a 
promise to return soon. 



CHAPTER Vm 

Miss Harriet Palfreyman listened very 
coldly to Stanford's proposal that she should visit 
the Courtesy Dame. Her folk had suffered over- 
much in bygone years for their intimacy with 
the Bostem family: she had grown supersti- 
tious about evil influences; the thought of an 
intimacy with this strangely-situated girl filled 
her with nervous dread. She had known the 
present Lord well enough in her youth — they 
were of the same age— and she remembered that 
the fascination of his manner had moved her 
more than she would acknowledge in those days. 
In short, an odd jealousy overcame her, and she 
believed no word of that part of her nephew's re- 
cital, wherein was told that the relations be- 
tween the two were of the strictest propriety. 
Throughout, contrary to her wont, for she was a 
pure-minded spinster, she uttered innuendoes un- 
worthy of herself, and finally irritated the lad to 
such an extent that he fled wrathf ully from her 
presence. 

For two dreary days she moped because of 
the strained feeling, and on the second night, as 
she lay sleepless in her tent bedstead, she deter- 
mined to give way, and go over to Millthorpe on 
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the morrow. She was perhaps stimulated by the 
curiosity of one who has seen nought but 
country life ; and moreover, strive as she might, 
she had always viewed Lord Bostern's offences 
with a lenient eye. The reputation of a libertine, 
professedly distasteful to prudes, at bottom 
shocks no really clean-blooded woman; if, in- 
deed, it may not add a certain element of charm. 
She remembered that, however corrupt the 
man's life had been, she had known him best as 
a roguish boy with twinkling eyes, and a habit, 
that had to be sternly repressed, of putting his 
arm around her waist. That was, of course, in 
the days when poor Sophia was nursing his 
uncle, and he was waiting for the possession of 
his heritage. 

Her mind was made up when Stanford met 
her at breakfast on the third morning. Before 
she sat to the table, she went, somewhat timidly, 
to the window where he stood, and stroked his 
chin with her palms, and gave him a tearful kiss. 
At such times of reconciliation, which, fortu- 
nately, were rarely necessary, the impulse of 
motherhood almost forced her to sob with 
relief. 

« You'll forgive me, Stan ? " she faltered. " I 
know that I was in the wrong : if all were not 
well, you'ld never have asked me to go." 

Her excitement moved him curiously. " Dear 
Aunt Harry," he stammered, " I was altogether 
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to blame in promising that you would help him. 
I did not consider that it might be disagreeable." 

She drew him by the arm to the breakfast 
table. "Don't let us say any more about it, 
Stan. I'm going to ride over with you this very 
afternoon." 

She saw a sudden flush rise to his cheeks; 
something akin to physical pain touched her 
heart. But Harriet's rule of life bade her do as 
well as lay in her power that which she had set 
herself. 

"It should be a ceremonious call," she con- 
tinued. " If I were sillier than I am, we would 
hire a carriage and drive in state for the sensation 
of the whole countrynside. As it is, we'll ride. 
I've not ridden with you since poor Sophy took 
to her bed — since six months ago, at least. And 
there's a habit and a hat upstairs that I've never 
worn." 

Now that the thing was settled, Harriet was 
eager for the time of departure. That morning 
she was unwontedly tender with her father, and 
since he was not in the mood for talking about 
the beauty of Sophia, that had led her to destruc- 
tion, she bore his gibes about her own lack of 
charms without her usual feeling of subdued 
irritation. At two o'clock she began to change 
her attire, and in half-an-hour she stood waiting 
at the garden gate, whilst Stan led forward the 
two chestnut mares. It has been recorded before 
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that Miss Palfreyman was devoid of physical 
prettiness, yet none could deny that as a horse- 
woman she was remarkably adept, and that her 
well-shaped figure showed to excellent advantage. 
Sophia had always insisted on well-made clothes ; 
these were the last she had ordered for her sister, 
and from childhood both women had spent much 
time in the saddle. To Mr. Palfreyman's credit, 
let it be confessed, he had transmitted to them 
his only virtue. In general, the Peakland woman 
on horseback rounds her shoulders and bends her 
arms almost akimbo, and when she rises, shuttle- 
cock fashion, never knows where she will fall. 
But, in sober truth, the hills and the rough roads 
and the absence of superior criticism are to blame. 

It was not, however, without a definite reluct- 
ance that she dismounted on the terrace at Mill- 
thorpe. She had not visited the place for so 
many years, and the sight of the brown fa9ade 
aroused many bitter memories. Sophia's death 
had occurred too recently; she accused herself 
of disrespect and heartlessness in leaving home 
so soon. It was on her lips to say that she would 
not enter, but instead, return at once to Weaver's 
Flat, when the door opened, and the old footman 
appeared on the threshold, bowing awkwardly. 

"His lordship's i' th' library," he said. "I 
weere to conduct yo' theere at onct." 

Stanford had delivered the horses to a stable- 
boy ; together his aunt and he ascended the wide 
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stone stairs. At the entrance of the library, the 
old man-servant, who knew becoming behaviour, 
cleared his throat, and announced them in a 
small falsetto. 

" Miss Pawfrey-man, Mr. Stanford." 

The invalid reclined in a wheeled chair near 
the window, whence he had seen their approach. 
The Courtesy Dame sat near him, afront an 
ebony embroidery frame, stretched with muslin, 
whereon she was working flowers in gold thread. 
Miss Harriet's eyes searched her swiftly; she 
saw no sign of timidity or shame on the fair face. 
As Anne rose for the introduction, Lord Bostem 
caught her hand, with its jewelled thimble glitter- 
ing on the forefinger. 

" Anne Witchett," he said, " Miss Palf reyman." 
The ladies curved necks and bodies. For one 
brief moment Harriet was angered by the dancing 
mirth of the blue eyes, then, with a little sigh, 
she leaned forward and kissed Anne on the 
cheeks. Something in the curve of the lips, in 
the serenity of the brow, had reminded her of 
the days of Sophia's own maidenhood. 

Lord Bostern's countenance expressed gratifi- 
cation. " Dear friend," he said, " I knew that I 
was right in begging you to come. Stan, move 
that chair closer — ^your aunt and I are going to 
talk whilst you take Nance for an airing in the 
garden." 

Harriet felt another prick of jealousy, but saw 
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a fleeting something in the ailing man's face 
that put her own feelings to shame. That same 
passionate grief and hunger which she had noted 
in the man whom Sophia nursed appeared before 
her once again. He recovered himself with a 
painful smile. 

" I suppose you realise how things are with 
me," he said in a low voice. " You have chosen 
to live an honest life yourself, and yet you un- 
derstand what others cannot. ... I thank 
you for coming ; I only hoped for it, I did not 
expect." 

Miss Harriet unbuttoned and drew off her 
gauntlets before replying. Her hands were ad- 
mirable to look upon, faintly olive, with long, 
slender, smooth fingers. The rings she wore 
were quaint and only extrinsically valuable ; her 
mother's gold and pink corals, silver and black 
pearls. 

" Since you credit me with honesty," she said 
drily, " I will not belie you. I did not wish to 
come ; it was only last night that I made up my 
mind. Curiosity, partly, brought me — partly 
foolish sentiment, for you and I were good friends 
once. And there was another cause, which I 
don't wish to speak of." 

He nodded, understanding that she alluded to 
her care of Stanford's future. 

" Let us be frank," she added ; " it would be 
useless for my tongue to fence with yours, seeing 
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that you have spent most of your life with people 
of nimble wits." 

His sly eyes winked ; his lips twitched boister- 
ously. " Fox and goose," he said, " and I am not 
the fox. . . . How do you like the girl ? " 

" I cannot tell yet. All I know is that she is 
very graceful and lovely." 

" Those are her least virtues, Miss Palf reyman. 
I ask you to leave open one little door in your 
heart, and let her enter. I warrant you she'll 
stay there for life." 

"Ay," said Miss Harriet, her fingers inter- 
locked in her lap, " but why must I do this ? I 
am prepared to be her friend, and to help her as 
much as I can, but " 

He leaned back wearily amongst his cushions. 
" Because," he said, pressing his right hand to 
his throat, " because I wish Stan to marry her." 
Then he closed his eyes, but his ears were alert 
for changes in her breathing. He had been even 
more candid than she had feared ; the tightness 
of her bodice hurt her bosom. 

"If I swore that she is unsullied," he said, 
" you'ld be no surer. Damn it, I don't wonder, 
for my folk have always harmed yours. All that 
I want is — get to know her and find out for your- 
self. Stan is my cousin ; there's no man in all 
the world whom I care for, or ever did care for 
as much, and as for ITance, damn it! again^ I 
shall not tell you what I think of her." 
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"Stanford is only twenty-two," she replied 
evasively. " Our life has been so quiet that he 
has seen no girls of his own age. It is unjust to 
him, and to her. Keither is old enough for mar- 
riage; moreover, as you say, association with 
your family has always been injurious to ours." 

" But she is not of my blood, and he is," said 
Lord Bostern. "There was never a woman of 
the Bostems who had a tenth part of the beauty, 
in short, of everything a woman can be endowed 
with. My sister, Mrs. Chetwynd, is a fair repre- 
sentative of the sex as produced by us. It is my 
great desire that this marriage should take place ; 
give me your promise to help." 

"I shall neither make nor mar," said Miss 
Harriet, " I am not the controller of Stan's for- 
tunes." 

" Then I must content myself with a lukewarm 
aloofness," he replied. " In case the marriage is 
decided upon, whatever marriage, in fact, that 
Nance makes, I purpose leaving her the farms in 
Camsdale, my own private property. Eamsley 
JLodge goes to Stan." 

"You make a mistake there," said the lady 
with some heat. " A respectable marriage would 
be impossible under such conditions. The world 
would call you a man of honour for such a settle- 
ment, but what would be said about her ? " 

"Commend me to a woman for making my 
path stony," he cried, " and yet you are right. 
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The Camsdale land to their children ; snrelj none 
can take exception to that.'' 

Miss Palf reyman's colour rose. " In any case 
you are premature," she remarked. "I fail to 
see the necessity for such early arrangements." 

" Naturally," he said, somewhat sharply, " but 
your life, to use a pleasing figure of speech, does 
not ^ hang upon a thread.' At any time the end 
may come ; the doctors swear that I cannot last 
another winter. And if she is not settled before 
I go, with some one to stand betwixt her and the 
scandal-monger. ... To leave her quite alone 
and friendless, pray what ia to become of her ? " 

" Mrs. Chetwynd would, I am convinced " 

" Fudge ! " ejaculated Lord Bostem. " I took 
you for a woman of sense and sympathy. Let's 
change the subject I " 



CHAPTER IX 

The Courtesy Dame led the way through the 
garden, smiling bravely until they were out of 
sight of the upper window. When they had 
passed behind an uncouth wall of yew (the old- 
time gardeners at Millthorpe were skilled in 
topiary), her lightness disappeared of a sudden, 
and she turned towards her companion a dis- 
traught, tearful face. 

" Mr. Palfreyman," she said eagerly, laying a 
hand on his arm, " do tell me what you think of 
"Will ? He has changed so much lately, one day 
he seems almost well, at any moment I expect 
him to get up and walk unaided ; then an attack 
comes " 

Her voice choked ; she averted her eyes reso- 
lutely, awaiting his reply. But Stanford could 
only remind her, futilely enough, that doctors are 
sometimes mistaken, that one should never give 
up hope. 

"Ah, I know that," she said, "but — ^but — . . . 
Talk to me about him, Mr. Palfreyman, tell me 
all you know, every little thing you remember 
about him? Nothing concerning him could be 
without interest to me. He's so fond of you; 
there must be many, many beautiful stories, and 
I have met none who could tell me before." 
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The red sandstone arches of a great, eighteenth- 
century greenhouse rose at the end of the alley. 
Stanford opened the door, and they entered. 
Tall palms, whose crowns had been lopped scores 
of times, pressed against the flat glass roof ; the 
sunlit air was heavy with innumerable perfumes. 
Birds of shrill song and gaudy plumage fluttered 
from branch to branch* A shallow, clear stream 
meandered from end to end over a mosaic of peb- 
bles. The paths were of the grey Derbyshire 
marble (Hopton wood, the Peaklahders call it), 
brightly polished ; here and there a leaden statue, 
dimly gilded, peeped from toy brakes of fern and 
Indian gra^. 

Anne paused beside a bed of scarlet amaryllis, 
where stood two grotesque armchairs of blue and 
white porcelain, shaded by orange trees in full 
bearing. 

" Let us sit here," she said. " I wheeled him 
in his chair to this place yesterday evening after 
dinner, and we stayed two hours. The lanterns 
were lighted ; it looked just like fairyland. Now, 
Mr. Palfreyman, light your cigarette, and talk, 
talk, for I shall never grow tired of hearing." 

Stanford racked his brain for reminiscences. 
Such as he produced were of slight account, for 
in past years the difference in their ages had made 
confidences between Lord Bostem and himself 
almost impossible. He spoke mainly of gifts re- 
ceived—of his first fishing-rod and gun, of a Shet- 
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land pony, still living at Weaver's Flat, which his 
mother and aunt had been loth for him to accept. 
Finally came a long tale of a badger-hunt. To 
another hearer these things would have seemed 
unworthy of telling, yet it was easy to see that 
the Courtesy Dame was filled with delight. 

When words failed him, she rose and went to 
a moss-grown tank, against whose edge she leaned, 
drawing back her loose sleeves and playing with 
the gold-fish. 

"Do you know, Mr. Palfreyman," she said, 
" that he wishes us to marry ? *' 

Stanford was too much taken aback to reply 
immediately. She began to laugh very merrily. 

" You are terrified," she said. " I beg you to 
change your expression or you'll hurt my pride. 
But set yourself at rest, for I don't mean to marry 
you, and you don't " 

The young man hastened to interrupt her. 
" How do you — " but she checked him in time 
with a pretty gesture. 

" If Will does not recover," she continued, " I 
shall go into a convent not very far from here. 
My mother was a Peakland woman and a Cath- 
olic, and I was brought up in the faith, although 
since Will chose me for his friend, I've had time 
to think of nothing but him. I tell you this be- 
cause I don't want you to believe that I'm falling 
in love with you." 

There was such an arch charm in the hoiden's 
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beauty at that moment that his blood quickened. 
" I should never dare to believe it," he said. 

She shook the water from her hands, and break- 
ing from its snake-like stem a blue, star-shaped 
lily, thrust it between her girdle and her waist. 

" I like you because he likes you," she said. 
" He is always sounding your praises. If I had 
any love to give, I might give it to you. But, 
Mr. Palf reyman, I haven't, for I care for only 
one person in the world. And for four years I Ve 
cared, with never a wavering thought." 

" You may like me better," said Stanford half 
seriously. "You have only seen me three or 
four times." 

" I may," she replied. " You're comely, and 
you're like what he was when he was as young 
as you. Ah I but you'll never be as good a man 
as WiU 1 " 

He followed her again to the resting-place. 
She did not speak for a long while, but more than 
once she sighed unconsciously, with a heaviness 
that went to his heart. At last she turned ab- 
ruptly and threw her arm over the back of her 
chair. 

" Once, when we were in Paris, I met Lady 
Bostern," she said. " She was with her brother 
at the opera, in a box just opposite ours. We 
met in the foyer after the second act ; * Lohen- 
grin ' was the play. Will had left me only for a 
moment, and she sailed forward — a big, portly 
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lady in puce satin and diamonds. ^My poor 
girl,' said she, * I'm sorry for you.' I knew who 
she was, for Will had told me. She meant to be 
kind, but I was angry that she should hold him 
so lightly. 'And, madam,' said I, curtseying, 
' I'm sorrier for you.' She dropped her lorgnette 
and fled as if I were a rattlesnake. Will came 
back then, but I never told him what she said." 

"I have a faint remembrance of her," said 
Stanford maliciously. "In church she used to 
draw back the pew curtains so that all might see 
her taking shorthand notes of the sermon." 

" Please don't ridicule her," said Anne. " Will 
must have been fond of her once. He takes upon 
himself the blame of their separation, but I am 
not so devoid of wit as not to be sure it was all 
her fault. Besides, if he had done every wicked 
thing under the sun, if he had found out new sins 
that nobody had dreamed of before, I should not 
care for him one jot the less." 

She faced him during this astounding declara- 
tion, and he knew from the fire in her eyes that 
she spoke nought but truth. 

" If I didn't love him," she continued, " why, 
surely, I should have been married before now. 
Men saw something strange in me. I was none 
of your coy school-girls, demure as sitting par- 
tridges. Just a country girl without one affecta- 
tion to lead fools to courting. Oh 1 they were 
not green boys who asked me, but men — one or 
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two of them grey-headed gaffers — men who had 
seen the world. By'r Leddy ! (there comes out 
the wench again). Barcelona nuts — not unripe 
filberts ! ** 

She was lashing herself into a fine rage ; her 
breast heaved, her nostrils vibrated. She plucked 
the flower from her belt and tore the fleshy pet- 
als into rags. 

" Will said that' I did well — that he always 
meant you to take me. But again I tell you that 
I love him, and I shall always love him. Sooner 
than marry you or any man, I'd liefer be — a 
dirty wet toad a-crawling on a gravestone ! " 

Her excitement had begun to reflect itself on 
him ; his face had grown ghastly pale. She had 
awakened his anger. He put out his hand swiftly 
and caught her by the wrist. 

" Listen to me ! " he gasped. " I've no thought 
of marrying you. I don't wish for you — I dis- 
like you. You are insolent ! " 

She calmed instantly : she was no longer the 
fury, but the innocent virgin. His hand fell; 
she looked compassionately at her wrist. 

"Lord, Stan!" she said pettishly, "you've 
some strength in your fingers ! " Then she be- 
gan to laugh gently, with a sound not unlike a 
wood-dove's cooing. 

" I like you, Stan," she said, falling back into 
her chair, " and you must forgive me for vexing 
you. Only, I won't be coerced. For months 
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and months before we returned, Will sajd, ^ Stan 
this/ and * Stan that,' till I came to abhor the 
very sound of your name. Sit down again, and 
say you forgive me.** 

Stanford moved to his chair and spoke the 
words she asked for: she had assumed such 
piteous deprecation that no man could have for- 
borne. In spite of her denial of the possession 
of a maid's charms, she turned upon him a full 
battery. She leaned sideways, and stretched 
her arm until her hand lay on his shoulder. 

" You're sulking, Stan," she said softly, " and 
all because Pve been talking like a f ooL But I 
thought that he had put the idea into your head, 
and it angered me. I do care for you. I 
couldn't help loving any one he thinks well of, 
but it's in a brother-and-sister way. Now, do 
rid yourself of that frown betwixt your eyes, 
Stan — it frightens me so I " 

But his humour was less volatile than hers. 
The feeling she had aroused as yet hovered be- 
tween love and hatred. As Harriet Palfreyman 
had declared, he knew little of life's primary 
elements. His forefinger was slowly raised to 
the frown ; her hand stole from his shoulder and 
caressed the back of his head. 

^^ Will has just such another bump there," she 
remarked. 

Her continual allusions to Lord Bostern began 
to affect him disagreeably ; he tried to shake off 
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her palm, but it had risen to his crown and 
would not move. 

" Tou're not going to turn against me, Stan," 
she murmured, " just when I thought I'd got you 
for a friend. It's not as if I don't know you well 
enough by now, for I do. Only just tell Will, 
when he does mention it, that on no account 
whatever — ^mind, Stan, on no account whatever 
— will you take me." 

His blood boiled in his veins. " I won't," he 
cried ; " I'll tell him that I shall have you ! " 

The Courtesy Dame laughed again — ^her hand 
had sunk to his chin. 

" Now you're paying me out," she said, rising ; 
^^ but just to show you that I mean what I said 
— ^and if I loved you I daren't do it — I'll " 

She did not finish her sentence, but stooped 
suddenly and kissed him on the tip of the left 
ear. Then, as he sprang to his feet and thrust 
out his arms to grasp her, she flew to a side-door 
that opened to a long fernery, and made her way 
to the house. She did not go to the library, but 
to the housekeeper's room, where she found the 
worthy occupant sitting before the hearth, en- 
gaged in the preparation of a mess of elder- 
flower water and honey, devised for the Courtesy 
Dame's own toilet. 

" Miss Palfreyman is with my lord, dear Mrs. 
Froggat," she said demurely, ^' and I was sent 
out of the way." 
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" Dear, dear, my pretty ! " said the old woman, 
drawing her spectacles from her false front ; " you 
may be sure there's nought wrong in that. Miss 
Pawfreyman's a law-abiding and God-fearing 
lady." 



CHAPTER X 

Miss Palfebyman returned to Weaver's Flat 
wavering betwixt gratification and fear. The 
confidences reposed in her keeping, the entreaty 
for her assistance, had flattered her pride, and 
her sympathies had been aroused by the woeful 
change in Lord Bostem's appearance, but, none 
the less, the possibility of Stan's oaily marriage 
with a Courtesy Dame, for whose good fame 
there was only her protector's word, was any- 
thing but agreeable. Like most mmiarried 
women of middle age she dreaded change, and 
could she have ruled his destiny, her nephew 
should live a long, tranquil life, and go unmated 
to the grave. She knew that she was selfish 
in this, and condemned herself very severely, 
but it is impossible to eradicate jealousy from 
the bosom of female kinsfolk who hold one dear. 

She acknowledged, however, thai she had 
never seen a lovelier woman than Anne. Even 
Sophia, in the days of her young prime, when 
the country joskins came from hamlets twenty 
miles away to see her going to church o* Sun- 
days, had not excelled this girl in point of 
beauty. Sophia's charm had been staid and pei^ 
sive — it soothed like the sight of a clear and deep 
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river, bedded in mother-rock; Anne's was the 
charm of constant change — ^a wild stream of 
pools and shallows, with a prattling music. 

As they rode Stanford was unusually silent; 
he appeared dismayed by every chance remark. 
The lady was anxious to know what had passed 
during his interview with Anne, and was yet 
afraid to ask, lest she might hear unpleasant 
news. Once or twice she noted that his face 
wore a perplexed smile. Just as they reached 
the cross-roads, whence one may see Weaver's 
Flat crouching amidst its sycamores half a mile 
away, she had determined to inquire, when an 
open carriage approached from the opposite di- 
rection, and the coachman reined his horses sud- 
denly. 

The only occupant was Lord Bostern's sister, 
Mrs. Ohetwynd of Bartwell Manor. She was 
a tall, thin woman of fifty, with a large nose, in 
shape like her brother's, and a pallid, tight- 
drawn, unwrinkled skin. Her teeth, which were 
still perfect, were very prominent, and the lower 
jaw was slightly undershot. She differed con- 
siderably from Lord Bostern in expression ; she 
had nothing of mirth or slyness in her face. 
Her aspect was that of a woman of contracted 
views, a coldly kind heart, and a passion for 
plain-speaking. She had prominent grey eyes, 
with lids that rarely drooped. 

Her acquaintance with Miss Palf reyman was 
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slight, but of long existence. Sophia she had 
ignored even beyond the roles of courtesy, but 
the unblemished Harriet had the repute of a 
worthy woman. 

^^ I am so glad to see you, Miss Palfreyman," 
she said ; ^< it must be at least two years since 
we met. And you, too, young sir, changed al- 
most out of memory — ^from a hobbledehoy into a 
man ! And, pray, how is Mr. Palfreyman ? " 

" Not well, I thank you," said Miss Harriet. 
She was indignant because this woman made no 
kindly allusion to the loss of her beloved sister. 
Surely Sophia's oflfence was atoned for by this time. 

" Ah I " said Mrs. Chetwynd, " at his age— at 
his age one cannot expect " 

" My father is comparatively young yet," said 
Miss Harriet shortly. " Stan, we are detaining 
Mrs. Chetwynd." 

" No, I assure you. Perhaps you have heard 
that my brother has returned to Millthorpe ?— 
I am grieved to say, in altogether broken health. 
A letter came from him this morning." 

Miss Palfreyman was not disposed to shrink 
from an unpleasant disclosure when to make it 
was clearly her duty. It would never do for 
Mrs. Chetwynd to hear from her brother that 
she had already been to Millthorpe. 

" Lord Bostern returned some days ago," she 
said. " He desired me to visit him ; I am return- 
ing from Millthorpe now." 
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Mrs. Chetwynd cried "Oh!" The spinster 
fretted to see the pained chagrin on her face. 
The married lady recovered herself sharply 
enough, and after an abrupt and grim adieu, 
gave the man his order to drive on. When the 
carriage had passed out of sight amongst the 
trees Stan saw that his aunt was smiling quite 
happily. 

" It's unkind of me to be amused," she said, 
" but I've never been able to turn the tables on 
her before 1 She is very insolent. And yet I 
felt sorry that I had to speak the truth." 

She stopped short with a gasp, for advancing 
leisurely along the lane, she saw the figure of 
her father, most fantastically attired in flannel 
underwear and a long grey dressing-gown. His 
stockingless feet were covered with felt slippers, 
and slung over his back was a large bundle, done 
up in a counterpane of gorgeous patchwork. He 
had been Ijring in wait on the bank, and had 
watched their meeting with Mrs. Chetwynd, 
cackling quietly the while until his sides ached. 
But now he was so engrossed in the perusal of a 
tattered book that he seemed quite unaware of 
their presence until he walked against Harriet's 
mare, which she had turned directly across his 
path. 

He ignored her protesting, horrified cry of 
" Father I " but drew himself upright and doffed 
his knitted night-cap. 
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"Good-morning, Sophy, my dear," said the 
wicked old man. " I see that yoa are enjoying 
a ride with Lord Bostem. Nay, my girl, I won't 
detain you. Pray go on. I'm making my way 
to London, by the same road I travelled on in 
my youth. Here's Ogil vy's ' Itinerary ' " (hold- 
ing up the volume), " so you need have no fear 
for my safety. Good-morning— good-morning, a 
pleasant ride. . . . Will you be kind enough 
to move out of my path ? " 

Stanford prepared to dismount ; his aunt pre- 
vented him with a gesture, and, instead, de- 
scended unaided from her saddle. 

" Why, father," she sa^d cunningly, " you can't 
possibly intend to go up to town in those clothes. 
You must be dressed in the latest fashion ! " 

" I'm too old for vanity, darling," he chuckled; 
" besides, I used to set the fashion in the Peak 
Country, and I know what I'm about." 

She laid her hand on his arm. " Surely," she 
said, " we're well enough off for you to drive all 
the way. If you went on foot, there would be 
scandal in the neighbourhood." 

" My child," he replied in a shrill voice, " I'm 
a man of wisdom — a goodly store, acquired in 
nearly seventy years. If I wish to go thus, I 
shall go. I've been reading the * Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith'; it is in my bundle with the old 
flute, and I niean to pay my travelling expenses 
with music. 
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' Remote, tmfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt " 

The situation was becoming too painful to be 
borne. He had abeady walked half a mile from 
home; at any moment strangers might behold 
him in this grotesque guise. His daughter read 
sour pleasure in his eyes; the thought that he 
exaggerated his mental weakness for her torment 
moved her to prompt action. The necessity of 
being harsh always cost her a pang, but, without 
flinching, she turned him abruptly towards the 
house. 

" That is scarcely the hand of a girl reared in 
the lap of luxury," he said resentfully. " Sophia, 
your wrist must be very strong. My lord, I 
wonder if she would use you in this fashion ? " 

" It is not Sophia," she said ; " and I believe 
that you know." 

He leered in her face, then fell a-laughing. 
" Why 1 " he cried, " it is not Sophia, but plain, 
ugly, old Harry. As foul as the devil, and as 
old as sin! Dear me! dressed like a girl of 
nineteen — but the face — God made it, so let it 
pass for a woman's I " 

Formerly his depreciation of her personal ap- 
pearance had moved her to keen misery, but of 
late she had scarce heeded the sting. 

" We will go back now," she said cajolingly. 
"It is quite romantic — ^your leaving the house 
without a word. How did you manage it ? " 
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He dropped his bundle and book, and sat 
down on the grass. "I won't go back/' he 
whimpered. " I'm quite worn-out ; my feet will 
be all blistered. Let's sit and chat for an hour 
or two." 

Stanford had dismounted. ^^ Perhaps you will 
ride, sir," he said. 

Mr. Palfreyman shook his head, and held up 
his hands. *^ I thought it was Lord Bostem, and 
it's only Sophia's by-blow ! " he said. 

It was the first time that Stanford had heard 
the opprobrious word applied to himself. His 
face whitened, and he fell back against the mare's 
flank. Harriet turned anguished eyes towards 
him, rage and hatred of her own father welling 
up in her heart. She took the old man by the 
shoulder without looking at him, and pulled him 
briskly to his feet. 

" If you wished to ride Stan's horse," she said, 
" you should not. Get on my saddle as quickly 
as you can." 

" Lord 1 " he exclaimed, " I'ld be ashamed. It's 
indecent I " 

She did not speak again, but her grasp tight- 
ened. He climbed the bank and plumped down 
on the saddle, whilst Harriet, holding the reins 
with one hand, picked up his bundle. Her lips 
were quivering ; something within her cried for 
her to take the lad in her arms and comfort him. 

" You had better leave us, Stan," she said gen- 
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tly. " I would rather, and I can manage him all 
right now. Do go, for God's sake ! " 

There was no refusing her appeal. He 
mounted wearily and rode away, turning to- 
wards the moor. It had been a day of storm 
and sunshine, and the storm had preponderated. 
His pride was dead for the moment — the pride 
of one who had lived a clean and happy life. 
He was nothing more than the outcome of a 
reprobate's late passion. He swore to himself 
that since he must suffer for a Bostern's sin, 
despite his affection for his kinsman, he would 
visit him no more. The world was hollow ; even 
the Courtesy Dame was nought but a beautiful 
mask! 

Meanwhile Harriet Palfreyman led her mare 
along the lane. She did not speak, and the 
gaffer, finding the silence oppressive, strove to 
entertain her with the story of his escape. 

" My poor girl," he said, " it was planned in a 
wonderful way. Old Emma, faithful old Emma, 
was combing my hair, and she had occasion to 
go into the dressing-room. Fortunately the key 
was outside, and I had the presence of mind to 
slam the door to and lock it. She screamed, 
tee-hee ! like a hare in a gin. I just packed up a 
few things, and got away without any one seeing 
me ! " 

As she gave no sign of interest, he fell abusing 
her in the language of the old Peakland farm- 
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folk, which is, without doabt, as expressive as 
any in the three kingdoms. His remarks were 
outrageous in the extreme ; indeed, for all Har- 
riet's bitterness of soul, she could not help won- 
dering how any one brain could retain so much 
grossness. 

But she made no attempt to silence him, for 
her anger was quite gone, and her heart was very 
heavy. She began to long for the time when she 
would see Stanford again, and soothe him with 
her devotion. All through his life Sophia and 
she had worked for his happiness, and now she 
was alone. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Courtsey Dame did not see Lord Bostem 
again until evening, for immediately after the 
Palfreymans had departed, he summoned his 
land-steward for an interview concerning the sale 
of timber. His income was low enough at the 
time; but he had determined not to dispose of 
any of the unentailed lands. Mr. Waterhouse, 
the steward, was an old retainer of the family, 
and knowing its peculiarities well, he showed no 
sign of surprise when his lordship bade him note 
that a hundred guineas of the proceeds must be 
set aside for the purchase of a well-bred gelding, 
suited to a lady's riding. Since his first meeting 
with Anne, notwithstanding her deprecations, he 
had lavished more money upon her than he might 
have done if their relationship had been alto- 
gether normal. And, as for only another sum- 
mer was their friendship to remain unbroken, he 
had determined that she should know no change 
until the very end. 

When Mr. Waterhouse was dismissed. Barker 
assisted his master to his chamber, and made him 
ready for the evening. Anne came in on her 
way to the drawing-room, to fasten a rose in his 
button-hole. By his particular desire her gownr 
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were fashioned so that as much as was possible 
of the arms was left uncovered, for, as they 
chatted together by the fire he loved to feel his 
neck encircled with their warm softness, and her 
cheek pressing his own on the cushions. This 
evening she wore white silk, that clung closely to 
her waist, and fell voluminously to sweep the 
floor with rich lace frills. Her colour was some- 
what higher than usual, and her eyes were full 
of laughter. Although she did not speak, he 
could see that she had amusing confidences in 
reserve. 

She flitted through the doorway, and made 
her way down to the drawing-room. Lord Bos- 
tern had not learned to dispense altogether with 
the conventions ; dinner was always held an im- 
portant function. The Courtesy Dame opened 
the lid of the old grand piano, and began to play 
the Duetto from the Lieder ohne WorUj but be- 
fore she had reached the sixth bar, a hoarse noise, 
as of a throat being cleared, startled her sud- 
denly, and she rose to see an elderly lady, gowned 
in black, supporting herself against a huge screen 
of Berlin wool embroidery, which had been 
worked by her own hand nearly forty years ago. 
Her countenance was undeniably forbidding ; she 
clutched a long-handled parasol almost threaten- 
ingly. 

" I beg your pardon,'' said the Courtesy Dame, 
going towards her undaunted, " I am very sorry, 
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but I was unaware that any one was in the 
room." 

Mrs. Chetwynd pursed her lips so tightly that 
the flesh above her cheekbones rose visibly. She 
did not speak, and as the girl came nearer she 
shrank back as if from some noisome animal. 
Her anger was the greater because she could find 
no fault either in demeanour or appearance. 
Anne, in her turn, was amazed: other women 
had slighted her, but none had ever dared to use 
her in this fashion. She was not afraid, how- 
ever, and her temper began to grow warm. 

"Lord Bostem will be here presently," she 
said. " Perhaps you will be courteous enough to 
explain yourself to him. But please understand 
that he is in weak health, and that on no account 
wiU I permit you to make yourself disagreeable 
to him." 

Mrs. Chetwynd cleared her throat again ; the 
door opened, and her brother was wheeled into 
the room. She did not hear his low whistle at 
the sight of their attitude, but hastened round 
the farther end of the screen, and stumbled for- 
ward to kiss him. It cannot be denied that he 
was moved by her emotion ; he and she were the 
only offspring of their parents, and although she 
was his elder by several years, they had been 
great friends in early years. The change wrought 
in his appearance since they had last met went 
to her heart, and as she embraced him hot tears 
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fell to his face. Anne stood by, breathing rather 
quickly ; it was the first time that she had known 
him tender with any woman save herself. But 
sisterly solicitude very soon palled upon him — if 
any woman must trouble him with her weeping, 
it should be the Courtesy Dame. In a very few 
moments he gave her a slight push aside. 

" My dear Charlotte," he said, " it is very good 
of you to come under the circumstances. Now 
I'll introduce my friend to you ; you can be ex- 
ceedingly useful to me — ^you can prove yourself 
a true sister by lavishing upon her such tender- 
ness as you have just shown to your unworthy 
brother." 

" If Mrs. Chetwynd offered me her kindness," 
broke in Anne, whose bosom played tempestu- 
ously, "I would not accept it. She has been 
grossly impertinent." 

The angry lady drew herself upright. 
"Brother," she said very solenmly, "I under- 
stand, / understand. Send her away from the 
house at once; she is wicked — dangerous. I 
can't endure to stay in the same place. Send her 
away, dear Will, and I will nurse you all through 
your illness. My husband must spare me ; I'll 
not leave you again." 

" God forbid 1 " he muttered inaudibly ; then 
he began to laugh at Anne's monstrous dismay. 
" No, Charlotte," he said, " you must make the 
best of the matter. I told you sober truth in my 
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letter, believe or not, just as you please. Only 
understand, that I don't want the fag-end of my 
life embittered, and that, as I am master of 
this place, she, to all intents and purposes, is 
mistress.'' 

Mrs. Chetwynd, knowing the character of her 
male kinsfolk, did not believe hia protest. He 
was bound in honour to lie for the girl's sake, she 
thought, and it was a poor case altogether. 
Duty bade her remain and devote all her energies 
to the dismissal of the beautiful wretch ; disgust 
commanded her to shake the dust off her feet at 
once. But, since she loved her brother in a way, 
duty wou. 

^^ You cannot forbid me shelter in this house," 
she said, ^' and I mean to stay. The carriage can 
go back for my maid at once." 

Lord Bostem frowned. " If you stay," he 
said, ^^ you stay on condition that you treat Anne 
with respect." 

Mrs. Chetwynd bit her lips ; never before had 
she been compelled to face such an unpleasant 
task. Former Courtesy Dames had lurked dis- 
creetly in the background. 

" If you insist," she said, " I must give way. 
You know that I am fond of you, and it is not 
right that in your illness you should have none 
of your own people about you. I will not be 
forced away." 

Her long lean hand moved tentatively towards 
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Anne ; the girl took it readily enooghi the con- 
traction of her eyebrows disappearing. She was 
still pale and trembling, the heel of one of her 
slippers clattered incessantly on the parquet. 
After the silent ceremony Mrs. Chetwynd turned 
again to her brother. 

" I'll go up to my old room," she said ; " I sup- 
pose that I may sleep there ? " 

Lord Bostem shook his head. "I'm sorry, 
Charlotte," he said, "but Miss "Witchett has 
chosen it for herself. If you really intend 
to stay, you had better give orders to Mrs. Frog- 
gat." 

The lady sailed from the room to the house- 
keeper's parlour, where the old servant sat knit- 
ting. For the next five minutes the good woman 
was subjected to a severe cross^xamination, 
whose result (since she was unable to give any 
compromising information) irritated Mrs. Chet- 
wynd to such an extent that she condemned one 
advanced in honourable years as an unmitigated 
liar. 

Anne did not speak for some time after her 
disappearance. At last she went to Lord Bos- 
tern's chair and sank to her knees, and caught 
his face between her hands. 

" You'll not send me away, "Will ? " she whis- 
pered. " If you do, it'll break my heart." 

"By the Lord, no!" he groaned; "though 
how we're to be happy now is more than I can 
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tell. She means to dine with us ; we shan't be 
able to sit and chatter till bed-time." 

Anne kissed him thrice. "I'm not afraid of 
you wanting me to go, dear," she said. " I'll 
leave you alone with her, and go to sit in my 
own room." 

" Do you know what would happen then ?" he 
asked. "If you don't, I'll tell you. After you 
had sat for five minutes, you'd hear a poor old 
fellow crawling up the stairs and tapping at your 
door, and a voice would beg you to let him stay 
with you." 

A little sound that was tender as a caress came 
from the Courtesy Dame's lips. " But it would 
harm you to do that. Will," she murmured, " so 
I'll stay with you. But I don't want her to accuse 
me of horrid things." 

He was playing foolishly with the jewel in her 
left ear. " My dear," he said, " I don't think 
you need fear more unpleasantness to-night. 
She has accomplished part of what she in- 
tended, and surely she'll be mollified enough for 
peace." 

He was mistaken, however, for when Mrs. 
Chetwynd returned she feigned ignorance of 
Anne's presence. It had hitherto been the girl's 
duty to wheel Lord Bostem's chair from the 
drawing-room to the dining table, but before she 
could reach it his sister had interrupted her, and, 
to the invalid's great disgust, was pushing him 
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along at the rate of six miles an hour. The meal 
was very fonereal, Mrs. Chetwynd striving to 
cheer her brother with the disinterment of 
ancient memories — pathetic enough to her, poor 
soul, but boring him to the verge of madness. 
He did not judge it advisable to let them pass 
from the table after dessert, so that he might 
smoke his cigarette in peace, but bade the foot- 
man assist him, and was conveyed thence with a 
jealous lady on either side. 

Anne was accustomed to play to him for an 
hour every evening ; he motioned for her to go 
to the piano. She had an excellent ear, and had 
studied carefully, although in their travels her 
masters had continually been changed. Unfortu- 
nately for herself, she did not possess the gift 
of the neurotic modem pianist who weeps and 
dreams and forgets the world to the accompani- 
ment of her music, and so she made no attempt 
to build a battlement of melody between herself 
and her opponent. Her style was brilliant and 
graceful, but without a spark of sentiment. A 
concave mirror, fixed above the piano, showed 
her that ever and anon Mrs. Chetwynd cast fur- 
tive and forbidding looks in her direction. Per- 
haps she herself evoked them by pressing down 
the loud pedal, and drawing out sonorous chords 
whenever the sister's voice grew particularly soft 
and affectionate. 

When she had ceased playing Lord Bostem 
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yawned affectedly. " It's getting late, Charlotte," 
he said, '^ and I can see that you are tired. You 
had better go to bed." 

It was evident that she intended to outwait the 
Courtesy Dame, for she protested that she could 
not possibly think of leaving him so soon. There- 
upon Anne moved from the piano to a card-table, 
and very slowly began to deal the cards for " pa- 
tience." Mrs. Chetwynd fumbled more deeply 
in her budget of memories, and began to allude 
feelingly to Lady Bostem. She would be quite 
content to share her ministrations with his wife, 
if she could be induced to return. Lord Bostern 
smiled shamefacedly, as if she spoke of a mis- 
tress in the presence of one who wa^ his own by 
law. 

" Eeally, Charlotte," he said, yawning again, 
"I don't understand you at all. Your good 
husband must have perverted your morals. It's 
my bed-time now, so whether you're tired or not, 
I must go, for I'm dog-tired." 

Anne rose gladly and pulled the bell-rope. 
Surely Mrs. Chetwynd would leave them at last. 
But nay, she rose when the man entered, and 
laid her hand on her brother's head. 

" It's so good to be with you again," she said ; 
" I am very happy to be of use to you. You must 
sleep well, dear brother. I shall come into your» 
room once or twice to see if you're all right." 

Anne's eyes were fixed again on her cards; 
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she was too distressed to look for his glance of 
adieu. His expression as Mrs. Chetwynd and 
Barker wheeled him from the place was that of 
a man primed with bitter oaths. But his respect 
for his sister would not permit him to use her 
rudely in his servant's presence. In his chamber, 
however, when she had retired, and the valet had 
left him for a moment, his vexation found vent 
in a most furious denunciation of busy bodies. 



CHAPTER XII 

After Mrs. Chetwynd had retired, her con- 
science began to grow troublesome. She reflected 
that she had acted foolishly in opposing her 
brother from the first moment. It would have 
been wiser to have smiled at his foibles, and by 
feigning blindness to his weakness, to have gained 
a stronger influence before attempting, with the 
aid of pious counsels suited to one whose end 
was so near, to bring about the dismissal of the 
Courtesy Dame. Had the girl shown more con- 
sideration for her position, and not moved about 
the house as if there by legal right, she might 
have felt her usual tempered compassion for 
female frailty. It astounded her that one so 
young should have met her with an insolence and 
firmness equal to her own. 

The desire to quell the minx made the blood 
tingle in her veins. Her bed became intolerable ; 
she rose and donned her dressing-gown, and 
candle in hand went to Anne's chamber and en- 
tered without knocking. She grew cold when 
she saw that the bed had not been occupied, and 
that there was no sign of life in the place. It 
was clearly her duty now to prove to her brother 
that she had discovered the falsity of his prot- 
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estations ; she went farther along the gallery and 
put her hand on the knob of his door. Here she 
was baffled, for the lock was turned. She was a 
brave woman, but she prayed for help from 
Heaven. Farther was another door, which 
opened to the dressing-room ; she tried this and 
it swung back freely. 

Another shock awaited her. Standing beside 
the shaded lamp, an elderly man, dressed only 
in night-gown and trousers, was carefully drop- 
ping medicine into a glass. 

^^I have made some mistake," she said awk- 
wardly, for the state of the fellow's garments 
proved that he had been roused hastily from his 
couch. ''I was not aware that any one slept 
here." 

" His lordship called for another draught," re- 
plied Barker, as he opened the inner door and 
stood aside for her to pass forward. " He is un- 
able to sleep to-night." 

She found Lord Bostem propped up with pil- 
lows ; his weary face twitched with annoyance 
when she approached the bedside. She was a 
woman quite devoid of vanity, and therefore 
did not realise the grotesqueness of her appear- 
ance. 

"Now, Charlotte!" he said irritably, "my 
nerves are not strong enough for such a frightful 
apparition ! " 

" Dear Will," she said soothingly. " I was 
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feeling so miserable about you that I could not 
help coming. Is there anything I can do for 
you ? " 

" Certainly," he said. " You can go back to 
your bed at once. All that I require is to be left 
alone." 

She sighed, and hurried away, fully determined 
to make no more nocturnal quests. It troubled 
her little to know that the Courtesy Dame was 
not in her own chamber, since she had satisfied 
herself that she was not where she had feared. 
In all probability she had entreated Mrs. Froggat 
for a share of her apartment ! So she lay down 
again, and with some pains set her mind at peace 
with the world and fell fast asleep. 

Meanwhile poor Anne was straying distractedly 
about the lower rooms. She had been sitting in 
her chamber window, looking out on the moonlit 
garden, when Mrs. Chetwynd had entered. A 
heavy curtain had screened her from the lady's 
inquiring gaze, and she had felt little inclination 
to disclose her presence. Determined not to risk 
another disturbance, she stole silently downstairs 
and began to walk from end to end of the suite 
of state-chambers. At last she opened one of 
the windows and passed out to the garden, but 
finding the air chilly, she hastened to the hot- 
house where she had taken Stan. The faint 
glinmier of light amongst the palms made the 
place seem very weird and ghostly. 
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She sat down, and leaning her elbows on a 
little table, nestled her chin in her palms. For the 
first time in her life she was tasting the bitter- 
ness of jealoosy. She knew herself unreasonable, 
yet she could not endure the thought of any 
other woman, not even an elder and his own 
sister, stealing from her one particle of his af- 
fection. She had loved him since their first meet- 
ing ; she cared little enough for his position save 
inasmuch as it gave her the opportunity of en- 
hancing herself for his behoof. She would love 
him even more if his wealth found wings, and 
she had to work for his bread with her own hands. 
He had always used her with perfect chivalry ; 
had never permitted her to feel the inferiority of 
her station. He had taken her from a sordid life ; 
had shown her more of the world than any girl 
of her age had ever been shown. 

And now, when the last chapter of his life was 
to have been so tranquil, he had set himself to 
find her a suitable mate. ITow that his sister had 
come, he could spare her ; he would act nobly, 
of course, but no longer would he need her com- 
panionship. 

He had made her idolise him; the highest 
gratification she would ever know, the highest 
she ever wished to know, was the delight of be- 
ing by his side, of listening to his voice, of watch* 
ing his eyes. 

As she sat the night hours passed and a grey 
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dawn rose over the park hills. The waking light 
changed the current of her thoughts, and she 
realised again that her position at Millthorpe, for 
as long as Mrs. Chetwynd remained there, would 
be intolerable both to Lord Bostern and herself. 
She was quite aware that he wished her to accept 
the situation tranquilly, but her self-command 
was not so great as to permit her to withstand 
opposition throughout another day. She rose 
and returned to the house, and changed her 
gown for that which she wore when she walked 
beside his donkey-chair; then she unlocked her 
writing-desk and took out paper and pens. 

" My dear Will," she wrote, " it is quite impos- 
sible for me to remain with you, so I am going 
down to the * Bostern Arms,' to await what 
you decide. We have been playing a chapter 
from * Pamela'; you remember where Lady 

Davers comes to Mr. B 's house after Pamela's 

wedding, and makes herself rather tiresome in 
the night-time. In short, Mrs. Chetwynd came 
into my bedroom, to see if I were really what 
she believes. I don't want to meet her again, 
I'm quite as jealous of her as she is of me ; and 
neither of us has any right to worry you. So 
believe me, dear, your loving Nance." 

She was careful not to allow any tears to spread 
the ink into blots ; nevertheless her eyes were 
red when she had ceased to write. As soon as 
she had donned her hat and shoes, she crept 
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along the passage, and pressed the note silently 
under Lord Bostem's door. She was just turmng 
away when she heard his voice raised in anger. 

" What devilry is she about now ? Unlock the 
door, Barker, and let her come in I '' 

His face beamed when he saw who stood on 
the threshold. His night had been spent in 
drowsy fretting about the immediate future. His 
man had dressed him half-an-hour ago ; he was 
then on the point of sending to rouse her maid. 

"Barker," he said, "you can go downstairs 
and prepare some tea." When they were alone 
he raised his hand reprovingly. " Before I speak 
to you with any civility," he remarked, "you 
must read aloud the silly nonsense you've been 
writing." 

He listened to her faltering tongue with de- 
light: when she had finished he clapped her 
cheeks almost roughly. 

"You really meant to go?" he cried. "I 
wouldn't have believed that you'ld be so cruel." 

" Ah," she murmured, " I knew that as soon as 
you found out you would have made me come 
back again. ... I don't mind, now that I've 
seen you ; if you wish it, I'll be as nice to Mrs. 
Chetwynd as I can." 

" But I don't wish it," he said, " and to prove 
to you that I don't wish it, I'm going to take 
you away myself." 

Barker entered with the tray. " Go down to the 
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stable-yard," said his master, "there's sure to be 
somebody up and about, and order the donkey- 
chair to be brought round to the front at once." 

Anne was laughing delightedly. " It will be 
pleasant 1 " she said. " Let me go now to waken 
Martin, so that she can pack my boxes." 

"Nay," he replied, "we're only going for a 
short time, I hope, so we'll make no preparations. 
Drink your tea quickly, we must get clear away 
before another hour. Don't talk, child ; I want 
to think what message I must leave." 

After a short reflection he in his turn wrote a 
note to Mrs. Chetwynd, and instructed his man 
to present it to that lady after breakfast. 

" My dear sister," he said, " it is evident that 
the situation is quite intolerable to you, therefore 
I simplify matters by removing both myself and 
the object of your suspicions from Millthorpe. 
Were I sounder of body, I would stay merely for 
the sake of attempting to convince you of the 
innocence of my relationship with Miss Witchett, 
as it is, I am incapable of further opposition, and 
so withdraw. But, pray consider the house as 
your own for as long as ever you please. — Your 
affectionate brother, Will." 

He passed the sheet to Anne ; she returned it 
unread. Barker helped him downstairs and 
placed him comfortably in the bath-chair, wrap- 
ping him in a shepherd's plaid. Anne took the 
scarlet bridle of the little snow-white donkey. 
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and the dainty equipage passed quietly over the 
gravel of the terrace. 

Seven o'clock struck as they left the garden 
and entered the park. The sun was already hot ; 
it seemed as if midsummer had come before its 
time. The air was sweet with the clean earthly 
smell of early morning ; thrushes were warbling 
in the low bushes ; overhead the larks piped 
shrill welcome. Lord Bostern breathed deeply, 
and smiled like a happy boy. 

" It's worth all the bother we've had," he said, 
" to be forced to come out at such a time. Lead 
Salome over the grass to the farthest lodge, then 
we'll travel on the queen's highway." 

When they had passed far out of sight of the 
house, Anne made inquiry concerning their des- 
tination. 

" I won't tell you," he said, shaking his head, 
" but you may guess. It's to a house where we 
shall find the only friends we have in Peakland. 
There's the lodge, you are to go in and borrow 
a large umbrella from the old lady. Tell her 
to give you the whalebone thing I used to beg 
when I was a boy." 

A dwarfish woman, very stout and kindly of 
countenance, came in response to Anne's knock. 
At sight of the strange visitor she " did her 
obeisance " very politely ; but before Anne could 
ask for the umbrella, the donkey gave a little 
start and brought Lord Bostern full in Jaight 
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"It's I, Martha," he said merrily, "come to 
pay you the first call that I've paid any one 
since I came back to Millthorpe. And I want 
to borrow that old umbrella with the whale- 
bone ribs for this lady, that is, if you've got it 
yet." 

In spite of the master's blemished fame, he 
was much beloved by the people on his land. 
Martha hurried forward and insisted on kissing 
his hand in the old feudal style. 

" Dear God ! " she cried, " it's good to see yor 
face again, as roguish and gallus as e'er!" 
Then, lest Anne should feel neglected, she turned 
her dimmed eyes upon her, and added, "My 
word on't, yo've gotten a pratty lady this time." 

"Tut, tut!" he said, "you'll spoil her with 
your flattery. Find that umbrella, good Martha, 
or she'll be all sunburned, and let us go on." 

But Martha obstinately refused to obey until 
she had brought out a china plate, on which were 
two wine-glasses, filled with a prune-coloured 
liquid. 

"It's blackberry and gentian and comfrey 
wine," she explained ; " the most helpful bitter 
for the stomach as could be made. Tor lardship 
used for to take it i' springtime when yo' weere 
a lad. I wish you both good luck." 

They drank to her health, suppressing grim- 
aces, and she disappeared, to return presently 
with a long parcel, wrapped in blue-and- white 
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checked cotton. Very carefully she removed the 
pins, and disclosed a huge cane-handled umbrella, 
covered with green gingham. 

" Yo' see I keep it well," she said, chuckling. 
*' It's forty years since his lardship, yor nuncle, 
gave it me once, after he'd seed me a-coming fro' 
Bake well i' th' wet. He weere a bit humorsome, 
and he'd f aand it in an owd press. ^ Domn it, 
Martha,' says he, * yo'U ne'er get soaked whilst 
yo've gotten this ower yor yead ! " 

She unbuckled the strap and opened the cover. 
The thing was fairly light, in spite of its great 
size (its diameter was at least six feet), and Anne 
found that it would shade Lord Bostem and 
herself perfectly. Martha unlocked the gate and 
bade them a cordial good-morning, and they 
passed through to the road, where the limestone 
dust lay almost ankle-deep. A row of elms 
stretched along either bank, to disappear in a 
hollow more than a mile away; the grass was 
almost hidden by the wild hyacinths. 

The white donkey, who was endowed with all 
the patience and none of the obstinacy of her 
kind, shambled along very leisurely, betraying 
no desire for the thistles that grew in the re- 
cesses where the road-stone was stored. As 
Anne walked by his side, turning often to glance 
at Lord Bostern, so that she might delight her- 
self with his grateful smile, he began to nod 
drowsily, and erelong fell fast asleep. At that 
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time they were half-way through MiUthorpe 
wood, beside the open gate of a smooth-turfed 
glade, at whose farther end stood a tall wooden 
trivet. Here and there above the tree-tops rose 
writhing grey columns; the charcoal-burners 
were at work, and, surrounded by their smoke, 
the spirits of the hamadryads fled for ever from 
their old haunts. 

Suddenly Anne gave a low, stifled cry, at the 
sight of an innocent blind-worm sunning itself 
in the dust. Lord Bostern opened his eyes 
wearily. 

^^ It's quite harmless," he said, when she had 
pointed to the reptile. "Oh, I am tired and 
sleepy. Let us go down into the wood and have 
a long rest." 

Anne was nowise reluctant, for her own eye- 
lids were growing heavy. She led Salome as far 
as the charcoal-burners' trivet, and unharnessed 
her and tethered her to a tree at some little dis- 
tance. Lord Bostern had already fallen asleep 
again ; she drew the plaid over his shoulders, and 
then lay down on the soft needle-grass, her right 
arm pillowing her face. She dreamed that, like 
Christian, they were going on a progress, but 
that they met nobody or nothing to mar their 
happiness. 

It was late noon when she awoke ; the crack- 
willows were in flower, and the wood was loud 
with humming bees. She sat upright, and caught 
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sight of Lord Bostern watching her. He waa 
not smiling, but his contentment was very ap- 
parent. 

" You need not look confused," he said, " for 
I've been gazing at you for more than an hour. 
Your hair is all ruffled, and the grass has printed 
a trellis on your cheek, and I'm as hungry as a 
wild beast." 

She sprang to her feet, filled with consterna- 
tion. " We've forgotten your draught," she said. 

"Deuce take it!" he cried. "I'm going to 
worry about no draughts just now. Let us go 
on, dear girl. ^ This for a season, and this for a 
season ; let us be happy before we go.' " 

He had quavered into song. His singing voice, 
although it was hoarse and weak, always touched 
her to the quick. She went to his side, and, 
taking his hands, held them close to her bosom. 

" My Will I " she whispered ; " if only you and 
I could stay here for ever, just as we are now." 

" To live in a tent made of Martha's umbrella 
and my plaid," he rejoined ; " and feed on wood- 
land berries ! " Then he looked away from her. 
" You almost make me in love with my broken 
life," he said. 

She fastened Salome again between the shafts, 
and they returned to the road. A mile farther 
he bade her turn at a cross way, whence could be 
seen an ancient rough-cast house, with mullioned 
bays and dormers, lying squat amongst elms. 
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" That is where Miss Palfreyman and Stanford 
live," he said. "We are going there. I left 
Barker word to come on in the afternoon, in case 
we stay there." 

In half-an-hour they had passed through the 
archway of the fore-court. When they reached 
the door Anne recollected with some confusion 
that her appearance must be dishevelled, and, 
lifting a hand to her shoulder, found that one of 
her bands of hair had uncoiled and fallen. 

" I can't let them see me in this state," she said. 
" Let us wait until I make myself tidier." 

" Very well," he replied. " Sit at my feet, and 
wait as long as you please." 

Unseen by either, a head covered with hoary 
wisps had watched them from an upper window. 
As Anne began to tidy herself it was withdrawn, 
and in another minute a pair of grey pantaloons 
fell lightly upon her shoulders. When she had 
recovered from her surprise, and the nature of 
the garment was known to her, she flushed an- 
grily, and gazed at Lord Bostern in bewilderment. 
Two long stockings followed, then a pillow and 
a bolster. 

"You had better open the umbrella again," 
said Lord Bostern, " since we are to receive such 
a shower of gifts." 

A sharp cackling voice rose querulously now 
that they were sheltered from any further at- 
tacks. 
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" Gifts to Abishag ! Sophy, Sophy, how dare 
you slight your father ? " 

Mr. Palfreyman, for it was he, withdrew for 
more ammunition ; an old woman's cry resounded 
from the chamber. 

"Oh, mester, mester, what be yo' at? For 
shame on yo' ; fie ! fie I " Then came the sound 
of a short struggle, terminated with faint cries of 
" Murder " from the old man. Anne, who was 
not aware of his peculiarities, being thoroughly 
alarmed, seized the bell-ring and pulled it vio- 
lently. Miss Palfreyman, who had heard the 
scuffle, and was on her way to her father's room, 
opened the door. At the same moment the 
woman came to the head of the stairs. 

" It's all right, Miss Harry," she said. " I've 
managed him. He weere flinging all as he could 
lay hands on aat o' th' window. I've gotten him 
back to bed." 

Harriet, despite her annoyance, welcomed the 
visitors warmly, for inhospitality had ever been 
a thing unknown at Weaver's Flat. She assisted 
Lord Bostern to reach the dining-parlour, and put 
him in the easiest chair. 

" Your man came more than an hour ago," she 
said. " He was quite distressed to learn that you 
had not arrived. Now, pray, excuse me for a 
short time ; my father is rather more tire-rather 
worse than usual to-day." 



OHAPTEK Xm 

As Miss Haxry went her way to her father's 
chamber, she instructed one of her maids to show 
Barker into his master's presence. He was the 
bearer of a note from Mrs. Chetwynd, which she 
had bade him give into no hands but her brother's. 
Lord Bostern groaned impatiently as he broke 
the seal. 

" William," she had written, " after the manner 
in which you have slighted me, it is impossible 
for me to remain any longer under your roof. I 
am going home at once. I will not be regarded 
as an interloper. You have forgotten that you 
and I are the children of one mother, and that, 
however unfortunately I may have acquitted my- 
self, my intention was altogether good. I shall 
not approach you again, unless you send word 
that you have removed the cause of this mischief, 
and that you wish me to comfort your latter end. 
But this I must tell you in honesty. I am going 
to write to your wife, and 1 shall insist that it is 
her duty to be with you now. She may take it 
ill of me, for she and I never agreed well ; but 
nevertheless, she is a woman of principle, and I 
am convinced that she will respond to my appeal. 
Her presence should be your salvation. I be- 
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lieve that I cared more for you than any other 
woman ever did, yet you have always looked 
upon me as an imbecile. But I do not feel equal 
to bandying words, and I will say no more.— 
Your sister, Charlotte Chetwynd." 

He dismissed the man, and then tore the paper 
into shreds. Somehow he felt ashamed of his 
dereliction, although loyalty to the Courtesy 
Dame had forbidden a kinder plan. There was 
some truth in his sister's declaration that her 
affection for him had been greater than that of 
any other woman with whom he had come in 
contact, save the notable exception of Anne. An 
irritable feeling against all the world overcame 
him. His brows furrowed, and his eyelids drew 
together. Anne divined the mood, and kept si- 
lence until it had passed. She sat on the window- 
seat, surrounded by a collection of cacti, which 
Miss Palfreyman had tended proudly for many 
years. Outside, beyond the garden, she watched 
a lad driving the kine home for milking. 

The dinner-hour at Weaver's Flat was half-past 
six o'clock. A quarter before six she observed 
Stanford, dressed in his farmer's tweeds and nut- 
brown gaiters, enter by a side door. His aunt 
was engaged in overlooking matters in the dining- 
room, and he saw nobody until he opened the 
door of the parlour where Lord Bostem sat with 
the Courtesy Dame. 
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"Deuce take it, Stanl" cried Lord Bostern, 
whose depression was gone by this time. " Nance 
and I have stolen a march on you here ! Cir- 
cumstances which I cannot explain — ^yes, that's 
the proper way of putting it — ^have led her to fly 
with me, and take sanctuary with your aunt. 
And the odd thing about it is, that when we 
reached the house we found that the circum- 
stances no longer existed, and that we were at 
liberty to return immediately." 

Miss Palfreyman entered, and overheard the 
last words. "Oh no," she said; "at any rate, 
you must stay the night. I have had chambers 
aired, and dinner will be served very soon. You 
are not afraid of farmhouse fare? I left your 
man discussing your favourite dishes with Emma 
Vickers who is our housekeeper. Miss Witchett, 
please come with me, unless you are too tired to 
make any changes in your attire." 

Anne rose and followed her upstairs. Miss 
Harry had spread on her bed the gown which 
she had worn at her confirmation thirty years 
ago. It had lain in silver paper ever since, save 
at midsummer, when it was unwrapped and 
washed daintily, and bleached for a while on a 
box-tree. The style was not unlike that of the 
present day, save that the skirt was exceedingly 
voluminous. The elder lady, who took as much 
delight in dressing Anne as a child with a new 
and expensive doll, remedied all defects as well 
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as she could, and finally viewed her handiwork 
with great delight. 

"My. dear," she said, kissing the fresh young 
face, " you are really charming. It was good of 
you to let me do it. I'll put this Brussels bertha 
over your shoulders. Now we'll go downstairs. 
They'll be desperately hungry." 

Anne slipped her hand inside the curve of Miss 
Harry's elbow, and they descended to the par- 
lour. Lord Bostem's eyes, their mirthful slyness 
restored, glistened as the two women entered. 
They made a comely contrast; the hostess tall 
and pale and stately in her mourning gown, 
Anne like the subject of a mid-century picture, 
all billowy cambric and lace. 

Stanford helped Lord Bostem to reach the 
table. The ladies followed. The meal was 
homely enough, but Lord Bostem and the Cour- 
tesy Dame ever and anon glanced at each other 
with delight, remembering the strained atmos- 
phere of the night before. Afterwards they 
grouped around the hearth and chatted until Lord 
Bostern found sleep creeping insidiously, and 
begged to retire, leaving the Courtesy Dame 
to spend the remaining hours without his com- 
panionship. 

She proved adept in the art of entertaining. 
Miss Harry had never been abroad, and her ques- 
tions about Continental life were of wide range. 
After dismissing briefly the artistic side, she 
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sought information concerning domestic matters. 
She had a countrywoman's contempt for any- 
thing foreign. Sophia had fostered this aversion 
by her relation of things seen with unhappy 
eyes. Anne was enthusiastic about many things 
which she had condemned. Her manner, how- 
ever, was so gently deferential that the other 
scarce felt wounded at the destruction of sundry 
illusions. 

By degrees Anne changed the subject and 
began to talk frankly of her girlhood at the 
" Blue Stoups " Inn. She told, in simple words, 
the story of her mother's second marriage, and 
of how she died broken-hearted. 

" She was very beautiful," she said. " I didn't 
know in those days, but I know now. But so 
thin — she had to wind wool three thicknesses 
round her wedding-ring — and that was a year 
before she died. He used to strike her because 
she was not strong enough to work, and we left 
home once, but he found us and drove us back. 
She had money my father left — my father was a 
farmer, — and he wanted it. He got it, too I " 

She had leaned her right arm on her knee; 
her fingers toyed with the laces about her throat. 
Miss Palfreyman felt, with some alarm, that she 
was beginning to grow fond of the girl. She 
watched her nephew's expression furtively, and 
finding only great interest and not admiration, 
she reassured herself and pressed for more details. 
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"If only you will let me talk about Will," 
continued Anne, " I sbaU be quite bappy. I bave 
never been able to talk to any one since I met 
bim, save to Mr. Palfreyman yesterday. Of 
course you knew bim long before I did — nay, 
I'm a little jealous because of tbat — but you 
cannot bave summered and wintered bim as I 
bave. Wby, nobody could understand bim as 
I do ! Just imagine wbat be bas done for me. 
A poor country wencb — be calls me boiden to 
tbis day, — living a life sbe bated, amongst folk 
wbose cbief desire was to abase ber. Tben to 
be taken away and made tbe best friend of tbe 
noblest man in tbe world — to be cared for as if I 
were of bis own blood ! He kept me in luxury, 
sbowed me all tbe beautiful tbings be bad ever 
seen. He bired governesses for me — duennas 
was bis name for tbem, — masters, too, to teach 
me tbis and tbat, so tbat I migbt understand 
wben be talked as men of bis experience do talk. 
My proudest day was wben tbe last was gone, 
and he and I were left alone with each other." 

Her eyes blazed ; she laughed faintly at some- 
thing in the very heart of the fire. 

" And now," sbe said in a softer voice, " they 
say that be is to die. But tbis I do know — he 
shall not die until I die." 



CHAPTER XIV 

The presence of the Courtesy Dame excited 
but little comment in that corner of the Peak 
Country. Of resident gentry there are but few, 
and with these Lord Bostern had never been on 
intimate terms. Mrs. Chetwynd's chagrin sealed 
her lips ; even to her spouse she did not tell the 
whole truth. Her sister-in-law, on receiving her 
letter of summons, replied, pertinently enough, 
that Lord Bostern had ever shown himself intol- 
erant of interference — she respected him for it, 
— and if he wished for her presence he had but 
to ask. Otherwise she was comfortable enough, 
and in nowise disposed on her own initiative to 
take any step that could but cause great mutual 
irritation. For her part she was not sure that 
the relationship between her husband and the 
Courtesy Dame was of a guilty nature. She had 
seen the girl ; but even if it were. Heaven be 
thanked that she had enough common sense not 
to meddle. Mrs. Chetwynd groaned and wept 
and burned the letter, then suffered in silence. 

In those days of early summer something of 
Lord Bostern's strength came back, so that in 
the afternoons, when the heat was lessened, he 
was able to drive about the moors and woods 
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with Anne for sole companion. The country- 
folk used to run to the gates of their flowerj 
forecourts to gape at the dainty beauty. Her 
antecedents being quite unknown, and her ap- 
pearance so striking in its easy grace, the rumour 
spread that she hailed from Paris. Some of the 
more erudite dropped "Courtesy Dame" for 
" Ma'amselly." An old tenant's wife strength- 
ened the supposition by declaring that she had 
heard the couple talk in French. 

" Yo' see," said the dame, " I weere well- 
schooled when I weere a wench, and I know 
what few does. Why, I used for to recite * Th' 
Hermit' till folk weere a'most distraught wi' 
pleasure ! Parson Greenleaf , he says one day— 
I weere but twelve at th' time — says he, * Hoo's 
a miracle, an infant Eos-kyus 1 ' " 

Then she debated on the neatness of the 
seams she hemmed — "None could unpick 'em," 
-in the days before semng-machines came 
into vogue, till her hearers caught the bridle of 
memory, and lurched the plump steed back to 
the mounting-block. 

" It weere this ; th' wench asked for wayter for 
his flask, and gave it him wi' a mon chevj which 
means as much as * Here it be, darlin'. I once 
thought of takin' to French, for it's but done wi' 
wockin' th' tongue against th' teeth and speakin' 
quick. . . . Uncle needs no trouble, for yo' 
may say it straight aat. I used for to stand 
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practisin' hour after hour, but somehaa I couldna 
get th' knack. I thought I had it till a mounseer 
who came once to Milton to dress parson's wig 
sickened me. I tried it on him (he'd called for 
rabbit skins — French oomen make eyebrows of 
*em!) — ^and he just took me by th' waist and 
bussed me, and, Lord 1 he did gabble. And my 
man, as luck 'Id have it, came in and gave him 
what for. It weere a poor toad as went daan 
th' hill I " 

These drives were to be reckoned amongst the 
Courtesy Dame's happiest hours. There were 
so many small attentions that she might pay 
when they sat together in the old carriage — 
duties that Barker must see to at other times. 
It was her great delight to wrap his rugs more 
closely, to ease his shoulders with comfortable 
down cushions, to turn again and again towards 
that thin saUow face that wore such a pitiful 
smile. A delight, however, in which was mingled 
the bitterness of tears ; sometimes she hated her 
pretty hands because the period of their minis- 
tering was drawing so near its close. They 
talked of nothing sensible, but babbled on like 
foolish children. He usually started the conver- 
sation with some inquiry concerning her past, 
and she, wound-up to please him, spun yarns of 
wonderful length. Her romance with the but- 
ter-huckster was a favourite subject ; she pictured 
him as Eomeo, herself as Juliet ; she imitated to 
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perfection the quaint dialect of her girlhood; 
placed in her swain's mouth all the protestations 
of all the lovers she could imagine. 

" Fause as a boggart," '' deep as th' North 
star," were the hero's fondest compliments. Her 
wonderful laughter broke midway through her 
sentences; sometimes prevailed and left her si- 
lent, with parted lips. 

" Laate one night," said she, " I'd gone aat to 
see him i' th' garden, an' he leaps ower th' palin's 
like to a cur-dog. £t weere Kirsmastime, an' th' 
moon weere wadin' i' weather, an' th' yews east 
a block shaade, an' Jud hed vext me, so to f reeten 
him I'd donned a guiser's mask as belonged to 
my stepfeyther's son. A greet hugly thing wi' a 
nest o' chins. An', Lord save me I can I speak 
o' et — I'd gotten th' owd chap's coat, an' — a pair 
o' breeches I An' my lad hears me breathin', an' 
grabs me by th' sleeve, an' afore I could stir, he'd 
browt hes faace to mine. * Wharryo want ? ' 
graals I, just i' stepfeyther's voice. ... He 
yelps an' flees, an' when he'd reached t'other 
seede o' th' fence, I offs wi' my mask, cries 
^ Jud I ' an' runs like a hare to th' haase I My 
word on't, he weere angry I " 

Thus to move his mirth she feigned a thousand 
adventures. Lord Bostern gave no outward 
signs of pleasure other than the lifting and 
drooping of his brows, and the dancing of his 
sunken eyes. When her imagination failed, 
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however, he spurred it with hints of fresher pas- 
ture. 

But, as summer crept on, and the cuckoo for- 
got her notes, and the fields were speckled with 
haycocks, they ceased to talk lightly. He began, 
with more persistence than before, to urge her 
decision concerning marriage with Stanford Pal- 
freyman. One afternoon, when he drove about 
the park in his donkey-chair— the sun being too 
fiercely hot on the limestone roads — he refused 
to let her turn aside the subject with her usual 
careless grace. 

" You know, child," he said, " that I don't wish 
you. to marry for any other reason than your 
happiness. Stan is a good lad ; I've known him 
all his life. I am sure that you'll be happy and 
make him happy." 

"Yes, yes," said the Courtesy Dame impa- 
tiently, " he's good — he'll make me happy if any 
one could. We won't talk of it to-day. Seel 
two cock-pheasants fighting over there — crawling 
on their breasts and all covered with blood ! " 

She took the whip from his hands and ran to 
part the birds. The fight had lasted too long ; 
as she touched them with the stick, each rolled 
on his back and turned up his toes. 

She welcomed the interruption, and resolutely 
forbade Lord Bostern for that one day to speak 
again of her future. He promised, smiling 
wryly, to grant her a short grace ; then strove 
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to waken her light speech. But her mood was 
even more variable than usual, and after the first 
merry tale, she amazed him by falling suddenly 
into tears. 

" Gad 1 " he cried, half angrily, " you mustn't 
do that, my Nancy, you mustn't cry, my girL 
Come close ; let me wipe your pretty eyes." 

She leaned over him, her chin trembling fool- 
ishly; he chaied her cheeks with his tender 
palms, then drew her face down to the cushion. 

" What is it, pretty one ? " he whispered. 

^^ It's everything," she said, her lips touching 
his ear. " It's death everywhere — at midsummer 
— when the world should be full of life. Your 
death and mine. Will — our death." 

" I'm not afraid," he said very gently. " I've 
had such a damned bad time in this world — save 
when I've been with you — that I don't think I'll 
wish to come back. If I did, I'ld come for you. 
But you — dear, dear fool, you, not yet in your 
heyday — only in your green spring 1 " 

The colour had all left her face; her hands 
rose to a fluttering bosom. **Tet my heart's 
breaking I " she gasped. 

Salome had stopped afront the staircase of a 
grey marble summer-house, built, more than a 
century ago, in the pseudo-classic style. On the 
architrave was deeply carved the legend Temple 
of Flora ; dim gilding still glittered amongst the 
lettering. Through the open doors of the great 
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archway they could see a gigantic statue of the 
goddess (a Renaissance work, over-florid) with a 
basket of flowers hanging from her right hand. 
Lord Bostern crept from the chair and put his 
arm around Anne's ^aist. 

" The heat has overcome you," he said. " Let 
us sit in the shade." He was trembling now 
with the unwonted effort; the sight brought 
back her own strength, and she half-carried him 
up the slippery stairs. Bundles of heath (besoms 
for the stable were made there) lay scattered on 
the floor ; she piled a comfortable resting-place. 

They sat in silence for a long while ; not even 
the sound of their breathing was audible. But 
wood-pigeons began to coo in the surrounding 
trees. 

" Culvers say two-two-two," she' murmured at 
last. " Just two-two-two 1 " 

His hand had groped for hers ; but his face 
was steadily averted. 

" Why kre you so strange ? " he said hoarsely. 
" What's come to you ? " 

She laughed; never before that hour had he 
heard sadness in her laugh. " How can I tell ? " 
she said : " it was only as if a curtain, a black 

cloud had suddenly fallen between us 

Utterly hopeless, miserable. ... A jester 
crying for his old master. No hope — no hope ! " 

He turned towards her almost savagely. " Do 
you think I feel nothing?" he cried. "Do you 
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think that to give you — you to another man, 
doesn't hurt me ? " 

" Oh, me I " she wailed ; " if only we could die 
here, together and now — hand in hand." 

He released her fingers, pushed her arm un- 
graciously aside. 

" But we can't ! " he muttered ; " for, by the 
Lord, I'll not die till I see you honestly mar- 
ried." 

The sun shone once again ; the hoiden showed 
eyes laughing through tears, and a flushed face. 

" Then we have many, many years left," she 
said ; " you shall never die." 

But the grey pain that made his countenance 
lurid extinguished this flash. She sank to her 
knees and hid her forehead against his feet. 

"Do with me as you will," she faltered. 
" Marry me to whom you wilL Nothing matters 
—nothing in the world." 



CHAPTER XV 

Fob a short time Anno proved tractable, and 
listened demurely whenever Lord Bostern spoke 
of her marriage with Stanford. He drew him- 
self as far apart as he could; sacrificed those 
precious hours of intimacy by requesting his 
kinsman to join them on their afternoon drives, 
to dine with them, and spend the evening in the 
great drawing-room. But, on the fourth oc- 
casion, the Courtesv Dame rebelled : when the 
carriage drew up before the door, she was not 
waiting to help him to descend from the hall. 
Stanford, being sent m search, found her in the 
rose-garden, her head covered with a print bon- 
net, scissors and a shallow basket in her hands. 
She confronted him angrily. 

"Well? "she said. 

" Aren't you coming ? " he asked in a vexed 
voice. " Will's waiting at the door." 

She stooped over a low bush of pink, loose- 
petalled flowers, and began to fill her basket. 
" I'm not coming," she said shortly, " so there's 
an end to it ! " 

Then she repented of her rudeness. "I'm 
sorry," she added ; " but Mrs. Froggat has prom- 
ised to show me how rose-water's made, and if 
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I don't gather these to-day, therell be none left 
I wish you a very pleasant afternoon." 

Behind that wish couched something not un- 
like a malediction. Stanford's impulse was to 
tell her this; but she was singing now, very 
thoughtfully, and she seemed to have forgotten 
his presence. He turned ruefully on his heel, 
and disclosed the result of his search to Lord 
Bostern : they gazed at each other with perturbed 
faces. 

Her ill-behaviour touched the elder man's 
pride. "Then we'll go without her," he said. 
" I know what she means, but, by the Lord ! she 
shall not have her own way in everything. Help 
me in, lad — we'll drive further than ever this 
afternoon." 

So the yellow and chocolate carriage rolled 
smoothly over the grass to the road. Stanford, 
turning once involuntarily, saw, peering above 
the clipped box hedge of the garden, a white 
furious face. The heavy horses worked val- 
iantly : the air had been chastened with showers 
during the last few days and the weather was 
perfect, yet both men were glum and almost 
speechless. And, ere they had passed a mile 
along the turnpike, Lord Bostern began to feel 
vastly uncomfortable. 

" Damn it, Stan ! " he muttered apologetically, 
"I don't think we were right in leaving her. 
I'm half -minded to turn back and ask her pardon." 
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Stanford made no demur. A little further, 
when they had reached the boundary of Green- 
low-in-the-Water, the return order was given. 
At Millthorpe the young man hastened again to 
the garden, but found nought save a trampled-on 
basket and a litter of poor torn roses. Lord 
Bostem, wheeled into the drawing-room, dis- 
covered the Courtesy Dame sitting quietly be- 
fore her embroidery frame. She had a fancy for 
working in silken thread the pelican of the 
Bostern heraldry ; now she was engaged in re- 
covering the bird's eye with a malevolent 
red. 

"Back already?'' she said sweetly, "and 
scarce gone half-an-hour 1 " 

For some minutes he watched her without re- 
plying, but sat shaking his head morosely ; then 
he crept from his chair and put his hands under 
her chin, and turned back her head until her face 
laughed up at his own. 

"The fact is, Nancy," he whispered, "I 
wasn't enjoying myself very well. Neither Stan 
nor I was disposed for pleasure." 

"I'm tired of your Stan," she whispered in 
return. " We're seeing far too much of your 
Stan ! " 

She laid his right hand on his left, then 
clasped both between hers. " You'll be making 
me care for him," she said, " and then you'll be 
sorry." 
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" Not I," he said huskily. " I shall never be 
sorry for your happiness." 

Stanford entered then, and Lord Bostern moved 
again to his chair. The lad sat close to the em- 
broidered frame, watching the nimble fingers add 
stitch by stitch to the eye of the pious pelican. 
Suddenly the hoiden turned and inquired 
earnestly if he were fond of embroidering. He 
coloured and protested that no man, worthy of the 
name, brandished a needle. After that, very 
coyly, she asked why he was interested in her 
work, and thereby left him speechless. She 
stitched on savagely, laying thread over thread 
till the orb gained the semblance of an over-ripe 
cherry. 

Lord Bostern began to nod, and Anne had ex- 
hausted her silks. She rose and moved to an 
open window, whence a balustraded flight of 
stairs descended to a grassy court. Stanford fol- 
lowed hastily and overtook her as she loitered 
beside a cistern, in whose centre a gilded swan 
vomited a tiny jet. 

"I meant you to come," she said, looking 
away from him. " Now what do you wish to 
say ? " 

Whatever he might have wished to say, his 
tongue refused its oflBLce. "I don't know," he 
blundered. 

"Ah, well, I do. He's been making more 
plans for our marriage — putting you up to pay 
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court. First and foremost, I don't love you and 
you don't love me ; again, you flutter about me 
too persistently. There's a saying I remember 
from my young days : * He that wooes a maid 
must seldom come in her sight ! ' Frankly, Stan, 
you're tiring me." 

He took heart of grace from her lightness. 
" You don't wish to see so much of me ? " he said. 
" That can be easily remedied." 

"No, I don't want you to stay away — why 
should he be made unhappy ? Only, prythee, let 
me alone." Her eyes feigned excess of admi- 
ration. "You are a comely man," she said, 
" and you've a good heart. Perhaps I might 
fancy that I loved you, perhaps you might fancy 
that you loved me. . . . Anywise, 'twould 
only be fancy." 

" I'm not so sure of that, for my part," he said 
hastily. 

" Think long," she said. " I know that I'm 
pretty, but what else ? A vixen's tongue — ^WiU 
has told me of that often — a weakness, when the 
fit's on, for playing common country girl. And 
that old gaflfer, your grandfather, called me 
an Abishag ! Lord, I've laughed time and time 
again ! " 

Stanford thought of the dead Sophia and her 
harder fate. But Anne drove away all melan- 
choly by coming closer, closer, till her breath 
touched his cheek. Her nearness mastered him : 
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he remembered how she had kissed him in the 
old greenhouse. Before she could fall back his 
lips had pressed hers. 

Two limber hands, strung to violence, battered 
his cheeks. The Courtesy Dame seemed to 
have increased in height; her nostrils were 
drawn in, her teeth glistened. 

" You dared ! '* she said shrilly. " I hate 
you." 

He caught her wrists. "You kissed me 
once ! " he said strenuously. 

" Oh, me ! " she whimpered, " and he has never 
— never — never 1 " 



CHAPTER XVI 

Old Mr. Palfreyman sometimes wearied of 
his fantastical humours. Emma Yickers, the old 
housekeeper at Weaver's Flat, was wont to speak 
of his mind as being more unsettled at " th' full 
o' th' mune." When reason shone more brightly 
in his eyes, his daughter Harriet used to dread 
the task of dutifully restoring him to a position 
of more importance in the household. At such 
times his wits were not so prone to wool-gather- 
ing journeys, but his temper was cantankerous in 
the extreme. He rose at midday, sauntered about 
in his dressmg-gown, and found fault with men 
and maids till evening, then sat for some hours 
planning mysterious excursions with the aid of 
Ogilvy's "Itinerary." Harriet was to accom- 
pany him ; she must, he declared, undertake the 
responsibility of turnpike fees and posting ex- 
penses. 

" Of course," he would say, " it is clearly un- 
derstood that I hold the purse. You shall come 
to me for every farthing, and you must say, even 
to the post-boys, * I will consult, or I will lay the 
case before the gentleman, my father.' And be 
sure, my good creature, that the women at the 
inns are free with the warming-pan. My grand- 
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father died of a sciatica, caught at Derby, as be 
was returning from the Queen's Coronation." 

It pleased him to feign ignorance of all modem 
progress; men were of greater importance be- 
fore the introduction of railways. When Ogilvy 
began to weary him, he would ask Harriet for 
the news of the country-side; but never gave 
much heed to her remarks, save by ejaculations 
of " Tut ! tut 1 " " Aye, so it is ! " " Well, I 
never," " Pshaw." Occasionally he would laugh 
contemptuously, and lift a bony forefinger. 

" Od's rabbits ! To think of that being my 
daughter. If I weren't sure of my wife's doting 
on me, I would not have her call me father. And 
the mother such a fine woman. Bless me I a 
couple like us might have bred two beauties ! " 

On the evening of Anne's explanation in the 
garden at Millthorpe, however, something brewed 
so violently in his mind, that even disparagement 
of his daughter lost its charm. Miss Harriet 
read excess of excitement in the wagging of his 
lower jaw, when he crept into her parlour— a 
half -venerable, half -disreputable figure ; his dress- 
ing-gown tails held daintily over his arms. 

" Where's the lad ? " he cried peevishly. " Curse 
him, he mightn't be akin to me I Gone cater- 
wauling after his miss ? " 

Harriet's temper rose ; little as she cared for 
the contumely he poured upon her, she could 
stomach no slight upon her darling. 
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" Father," she said, " you forget yourself. Tou 
must not speak of Stanny in that way." 

" Save us 1 Sophia's love-child ! I've been too 
mild with him, for her sake. I'll assert myself 
now ! Let him be careful, or I'll trounce him till 
he capers like a cricket ! " 

He thrust his fingers ostentatiously in his ears, 
awaiting her reply ; but seeing only anger and 
indifference in her face, he returned vehemently 
to the subject. 

"I was in the stack-yard, see you, hiding in 
the goose-nest. I'd a fancy to see how the eggs 
were going, and I put off the old goose (she hissed 
like a snake, and battled with her wings ; but I'd 
hold of her throat), and I chipped the eggs one 
by one. ... A little premature, Harry, 
they'd have come out themselves in a day or two. 
One was addled, t'others, poor dears, were all 
alive. Look at my hands ! " 

Catastrophes of this kind were common enough 
in his saner hours. Harriet shrugged her shoul- 
ders, but made no response. 

" And after the last was done — it was stronger 
than its brothers and sisters, for it opened one 
eye, and cried pee-wee — I heard one of the lads, 
Sam Wragg it was, talking over the wall to his 
cousin, who had come from Millthorpe — he's un- 
der-gardener there, as you remember. And he'd 
brought shameful news ! " 

Harriet started suddenly, but was still si- 
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lent. She had no idea to be tantalised for an 
hour. 

" Ugh I you're not curious, not you 1 William 
Wragg had been clipping the box-hedge, and he 
couldn't help listening to the Abishag, and your 
handsome nephew. Such talk, dear! dearl 
The upshot of it was, that Sam took her un- 
awares, and bussed her (bussed was the word 
William used), and the jade smacked his face 
like a fury ! " 

" It's a lie ! " cried Harriet. " He would not 
kiss her against her will — she dared not strike 
him!" 

Old Mr. Palfreyman "tee-hee'd," but noting 
that she was angrier than he had ever seen her, 
he sought his " Itinerary " again, and began to 
mumble the names of the market-towns and 
villages that lay between Weaver's Flat and 
Derby. 

" Hassop (F. Eyre, Esquire), Bakewell, Row- 
sley, Darley, Matlock," and so on. Ever and 
anon he looked up to watch his daughter, and 
at last the stoniness of her aspect moved him to 
a querulous outburst. 

" It's hard to be old and unloved," he sighed. 
" A father, too, who thought nothing too good 
for his offspring. The story of King Lear once 
more. Damn you! Harriet Palfreyman, why 
don't you speak ? " . . .He rang the bell vio- 
lently, and ordered Emma Vickers to conduct 
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him to his bedchamber. At the door, as he 
leaned on the woman's arm, he turned for a 
word of consolation. 

" There was no harm in it, chickabiddy," he 
said. " Men kiss that sort of creature — ay, they 
do, but it goes no further than kissing. Ko 
church work for Abishags, my dear ; no church 
work for Abishags ! " 

Miss Harriet sat alone till midnight, when 
Stanford returned, much later than his wont. 
Her lamp was smouldering; he brought a 
draught of fresh air into the parlour. His face 
glistened with perspiration ; his hair lay limp on 
his forehead ; his clothes were white with lime- 
stone dust. 

" You have been riding," she said ; " I thought 
that you were at MiUthorpe." 

His eyes refused to meet hers. " I came back 
whilst you were at dinner," he said quietly. " I 
wanted a long ride, the evening has been so 
beautiful." 

Aunt Harry rose and took the breast lappets 
of his coat firmly in her hands. "You have 
something to tell me," she said. " I know what 
it is, Stanny — you may be perfectly frank." 

He threw himself into a chair by her work- 
table, leaned forward and hid his face between 
his arms. 

" I've been a cursed fool, aunt," he said. " I 
hoped she was fond of me, and she isn't." 
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Miss Harriet extinguished the failing light of 
the lamp ; the moon, shining through the heavily- 
latticed windows painted countless white dia- 
monds on the floor. 

^' I did not know," she said in an odd, hushed 
voice. " I did not know that you cared for her 
so much." 

Then her breath came quickly, as if she were 
about to choke. She stood trembling, her hands 
pressed against her sides. 

" And I did not know," he murmured, " until 
to-day, when I kissed her — and she struck me in 
the face." 

The spinster went down on her knees, and put 
her arms around his waist. 

" My boy, my own boy 1 " she said. 



■fe 



CHAPTER XVII 

Stanford's visits to Millthorpe did not cease, 
although Anne treated him with a dignified cold- 
ness. One concession, however, he made — he 
no longer appeared in time to accompany them 
in their drives, but pleaded, shamefacedly, the 
duties of the hay-making season, and the respon- 
sibility of overlooking a troop of Irish labour- 
ers. Lord Bostern listened patiently to his ex- 
cuses, and made no comment. Anne had told 
him, with many tears, of the scene in the garden, 
and he had betrayed no sign of displeasure. 
The warm weather was giving him strength; 
it was almost impossible to reflect on the time 
when, vested in lead and oak and crimson velvet, 
he would lie with his folk beneath the Lady 
Chapel of Milton Church. 

In that short cessation of his endeavours for 
her decent settlement in life, the Courtesy Dame 
developed an odd charm of melancholy. Beneath 
all her brightness lay the suspicion of tears too 
near the surface ; he must needs treat her both 
tenderly and charily. As the days passed, how- 
ever, her wonderful smile became less transient, 
and her care of him grew more and more mater- 
nal. It was not her nature to look towards a 
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darkening horizon ; a short period of happiness 
made her over-hopeful of the future. He would 
live for years and years. Till her own face grew 
wrinkled and her hair white, she would still be 
his Courtesy Dame. 

But in August, when the oats were ripening, 
his temporary improvement ceased, and once 
more he began to urge. He was startled to dis- 
cover that she no longer proved vixenish, but 
instead firmly refused to listen to his plans. 

" I shall not marry while you live," she said, 
" or afterwards for that matter. If I can survive 
you, I shall join the Sisterhood at Cressbrook. I 

^S y^^ ^^ s^y ^^ more." 

*' Ah, my dear," he replied, " you are made 
neither for death nor a nunnery. A beautiful 
creature like you was never intended for aught 
but to be a wife, and to bear beautiful chil- 
dren." 

"How could I be a good wife," said she, 
" when every moment I should be regretting you ? 
I want no children ; you are my child." 

He teased her without intermission. In time 
she affected lack of comprehension. When 
wrought to recrimination she asked if he were 
weary of her, if he wished her to go at once. 
His lips laughed at this, but the sound that issued 
was very like a gasp. 

It was at full harvest-time that the next de- 
velopment occurred. Lord Bostern had given 
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the order to drive from Millthorpe, along the 
Darrand Valley to Aston, thence, beside the 
brown stream that steals the springs of Kinder- 
scout, as far as the Eagle Inn. He had fished 
and shot there in his youth ; he wished to fight 
again in thought his old battles. The stubbled 
fields were adorned with golden thraves, the 
trees had grown dark of leaf, nature was prepar- 
ing herself for the parting glory. 

After Aston had been reached, and the horses 
baited, he changed his mind concerning the rest 
of the drive, and bade the coachman foUow the 
larger stream as far as Darrand HaU. They 
alighted beside a packhouse bridge, and stood 
together watching the sunlight dapple through 
the water to the russet boulders. He showed 
her the bracket on the central pier, where the 
crucifix had stood in monkish times, and told her 
that this narrow valley had once boasted three 
chantries of her own faith. Then they begged 
admission to the Hall gardens, and loitered 
awhile amongst old-world flowers such as may 
be seen together in no other pleasaunce. There 
were sops-in-wine, and love-lies-bleeding, and a 
hundred others with even prettier names. The 
autumn draught had parched nothing here, bloom 
and sward were fresh as in early summer. 

He was leaning heavily on her arm. "I am 
very happy to-day," he said quietly ; " just now 
I feel that you are all mine." 
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She pressed his hand closer to her side. *^ Could 
you ever feel that I was not ? " she said. 

They returned slowly to the carriage. He told 
his man to walk the horses as far as Aston, so 
that they might hear the river prattling behind 
its green bank, where the trees lazily stretch 
their roots into the water. 

At a turn of the narrow road the carriage was 
stopped to make way for the passing of a young 
man, who led by the bridle a gigantic white 
stallion. The animal's massive neck was curved 
triumphantly; the mares in the shafts pawed 
restively and whinnied to his neighing. His 
inane was plaited as coquettishly as a vain young 
maiden's tresses, strands of blue ribbon were 
interwoven with his tail. His leader waa a taU 
fellow, with black liquid eyes and cherry-red lips 
and nut-brown skin. He was strikingly attired 
in smooth chocolate stuff with pearl buttons ; a 
crimson necktie, loosened unknown to him, hung 
over his vest. As the stallion came nearer, the 
mares began to kick, and the bank between the 
road and the river being scarce more than a foot 
in height, there was some possibility of the car- 
riage overturning. The young man, however, 
clung firmly to the bridle, and drew his charge 
aside into a narrow by-lane, so that the others 
might proceed without difficulty. 

Lord Bostern had leaned forward to gaze at 
the beautiful animaL 
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"Splendid!" he said. "I never saw a finer. 
Like a piece of old Greek carving ! " 

Then he turned to Anne, and saw that her 
colour had risen, and that fear and pleasure com- 
mingled in her eyes. She was not looking at the 
stallion, but at his master, who stood with doflfed 
cap, his face whimsical with surprise. 

"It's George Whittingham," she whispered 
— "Jud — ^the butter-huckster — my old sweet- 
heart!" 

Lord Bostern^s brow wrinkled; his first im- 
pulse was to bid the coachman drive on, but 
courtesy moved him to a gentler course. 

" Call him here," he said ; " you shall make us 
acquainted." 

Anne gestured ; the young man tied the stal- 
lion's bridle to a gate-bar and came forward. 
His gait was graceful enough; it discovered 
nothing of the Peakland slouch. The chestnut 
curls that lay close on his shapely head glistened 
bright in the sunlight. 

" I'm glad to see you, George," she said faintly. 
" My lord " (turning appealing to her companion), 
" this is the friend I have often spoken of, the 
only friend I had at one time." 

The two men shook hands. "Happy to see 
yo', sir," said the younger ; " and yo' too. Miss 
Witchett, though I scarce knew yo' — ^yo' be that 
changed." 

"And you, too, are changed," said Anne. 
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^^ Yoa are bigger and stouter ; you look as if the 
world went well with you." 

"Ay, I be more comfortable by a sight. 
Mother's brother, Dane, o' Storksfoot Farm, died, 
gettin' on two year ago, leavin' me heir to th' 
land. Yon's Boxer, reared at Storksfoot. Yes- 
terday he won th' first prize at th' North Derby- 
shire Show, and I be bringin' him whOame." 

Lord Bostern inquired, carelessly enough, if the 
quaint gabled house on the hillside were his 
home. It was stuccoed, and crowned with little 
battlements ; several of the windows were filled 
with plaster, carefully painted to represent a 
framework, with a tasselled white blind drawn 
over the topmost panes. 

" It is," said the farmer ; " and if yo've a mind 
to bid yor man drive up, why, I'll be welly glad 
to show yo' th' spot. Yo're lookin' but poorly, 
sir ; it'U please my owd mother to give yo' an' 
Miss Witchett a cup o' tea." 

Lord Bostern was growing interested. "We 
shall be delighted," he replied. Anne opened 
her lips to interrupt ; he pressed her hand tightly 
for silence. "I am very tired; nothing could 
refresh me more." 

So Whittingham took the stallion's bridle again, 
and opening a gate, preceded them across the 
fields to the house. 



CHAPTEE XVm 

Whittingham whistled for one of his farm- 
labourers, and bade him take the stallion to his 
loose-box, then opened the carriage door and 
assisted the visitors to alight. They entered the 
house, passing through a long yellow- washed 
lobby, whose walls were hung with cases of 
stuffed curlews and hawks and foxes, to a big 
parlour, where the windows faced the declining 
sun. The place was quaintly and prettily fur- 
nished. There were several cabinets of old lustre 
ware, and a set of Hogarth's "Marriage a la 
Mode" engravings. The young master, after 
settling his guests in the easiest chairs, went in 
search of his mother. 

Lord Bostern watched the Courtesy Dame 
narrowly as her gaze passed idly from one thing 
to another. He fancied that her eyes were 
brighter than usual, as if she were delighted with 
the change in her old lover's fortunes. He sup- 
pressed a foolish little sigh. 

"I like your George Whittingham," he re- 
marked. "He's a manly fellow. He deserves 
his good luck. . . . There's no sign of a wife 
here. He's remained a bachelor for your sake ! " 

He remembered her stepfather's allusion to 
three unsanctioned bantlings. Perhaps the sup- 
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position of their existence made the smile on 
Anne's lips lose its frankness and become for the 
moment curiously bitter. 

Mrs. Whittingham came in very soon. She 
was a woman without pretentiousness of any 
kind. She had but stayed to adjust her black 
and white check shoulder-kerchief. A comely 
little body, round-shouldered and very stout, 
with a merry countenance and big black eyes 
like her lad's. Her silver hair — ^it was growing 
thin on the crown — was looped over either ear 
and twisted in a knot, just in the same fashion 
as the Queen's was worn fifty years ago. 

At the door she curtseyed very low, then came 
forward without affectation as the mistress of 
the house. 

" I bid yo' welcome," she said. " Prythee sit 
yo' down again. Th' ooman '11 bring in a tray 
presently, and Jud has but gone to wash his 
hands." 

The sound of her voice was very touching. 
The Peakland women who have lived and suf- 
fered, and who, despite all, are still happy, let 
much of their experience leak out in their speech. 
There was a strain of something cousin-german 
to querulousness in the tones — something that 
told of past troubles unforgotten — something 
that, in its suggestiveness, hurt the heart of those 
unaccustomed to the sound. Save for that, it 
was all sweet music. 
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"I knew your son years ago," said Anne, 
almost timidly. " Perhaps he told you of me." 

" Ay, that he did," replied Mrs. WMttingham. 
" Stark mad about yo', th' lad weere, and — and I 
dunna wonder, now I've seen yo' face to face. 
He told me many and many a time as there 
weerena a wench to marrow yo' i' th' whole 
world ! " 

Lord Bostem nodded absently. The Courtesy 
Dame, unused to such open admiration from one 
whom she had never met before, averted her 
face, and bent to stroke the head of a silver grey 
Persian cat that lay on the rug at her feet. 

" I'll uphowd him in it," continued the mother. 
" If I'd been a man I'd have wanted yo'. But 
it has been yor fortune to go elsewheere, and 
none to care for Jud. . . . Here comes the 
tea, and here's my lad." 

She played hostess with dignity. It mattered 
little that she drank her own tea from the saucer, 
for the spirit of the gentlewoman was in her, and 
might not be ignored. 

" It was here I weere bom and bred," she said, 
"and though my man. weere unlucky wi' his 
f armin', and my brother thought fit none to help 
us, I always kept things as much like th' owd 
whoame as I could. I ne'er expected brother to 
die afore me, or to leave Jud the land ; but so it 
came abaat a year last Whi'sunday. He'd sent 
for me to tend him, but I didna get th' letter till 
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it weere too late to be o' much use, and when I 
reached th' bedside th' poor lad weere dyin'. 
' I've been ower proud, Mall,' says he. * I couldna 
do wi' poor folk akin to me, but since yo'r Jabez 
Aveere took yo've kept respectable, and yor son's 
addled hard for honest livin'. So I've left him 
every farthing.' " 

Mrs. Whittingham wiped her eyes furtively. 
"I burst aat a-cryin'," she added in a lower 
key, " for him and me had come o' a double 
birth, an' he weere but two minutes owder. 
' I've been hard on yo',' says he, * moilin' and 
sweatin', for money makes a man hard ; but I've 
put things right in leavin' the land to my newy.' 
And then his face changed, and he began to 
rattle in his throat." 

Like most Peakland women of the farming 
class, she set great store on pageantry. "A 
funeral, sir, such as weere ne'er remembered i' 
th' Woodlands. Folk came twenty mile or 
more, him being esteemed." 

George laid aside his cup and turned to the 
Courtesy Dame. " I've th' finest sheep-dog i' th' 
country," he said. " Won't like to see him do 
my bidding ? " 

" Ay, go," said Lord Bostern. " You can tell 
me about it afterwards. I'll stay and talk with 
Mrs. Whittingham, if she'll honour me with her 
patience." 

" Sure," cried the dame, " it's t'other way about." 
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Anne passed, somewhat reluctantly, from the 
room with her old swain. At the door he hooked 
his arm, but she did not deign to notice the in- 
vitation. He led her through the house-place 
and kitchen to the stackyard; the collie, sum- 
moned by his whistle, followed at their heels. 
Leaning his arms against the dashboard of an 
empty cart, he spoke three words in the ear of 
the leaping dog: in another minute the wise 
beast was half-way up the steep hillside, on its 
way to the great moor. 

The farmer sighed. "It's cruel," he said; 
" here I be sattled in life, wi' all about me meet 
for a lass's comfort, and yet th' one I've always 
cared for wunna look at me." 

The Courtesy Dame thought to please him by 
suppressing her acquired refinement. "Why, 
lad," she said with a pretty laugh, " I've looked 
at yo' till — if yo'd gotten any modesty — yo' mun 
be abashed. Yo' be good to look at, Jud — few 
I've seen in my travels could better yo'." 

He turned abruptly ; his cheeks were aflame ; 
his lips parted to show pure white teeth. " Yo' 
havena lost yor wit," he said ; " yo're as nimble 
wi' th' tongue as e'er. And beautifuUer — egad — 
I thought yo' beautiful i' those days, bu' naa 
. . . my yead's all dazed. I would we hadna 
met, for thou'lt ne'er be whatten I want." 

Anne shook her head, not unkindly, for this 
man had once been the only light of a wretched 
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life, and somewhere in her heart there still 
glowed an ancient fondness. 

" We're friends, arena we ? " she said. " Friends 
let us be. Surely we shanna fall a-wranglin' 
afore weVe been together for an haar. Sithee ! 
theere comes thy dog wi' his sheep ! " 

" Dall th' dog ! " he exclaimed. " Come, say 
as yo' havena forgot how I courted yo' when yo' 
weere livin' at th' * Blue Stoups ' ? " 

"I havena," said the Courtesy Dame, "and 
whatten's more I ne'er shall. Th' very day as 
Lord Bostern came to th' spot, I weere writin' to 
bid yo' take me away and wed me 1 " 

" Then domn him for a meddler ! " cried the lad. 

Her dialect slipped away at once. "You 
dare!" she said sharply; "you dare to speak 
like that ! " 

Without waiting for the folding of the sheep, 
she hurried back to the parlour, with George fol- 
lowing shamefacedly. As she entered. Lord 
Bostern told her that it was time to depart, if 
they wished to reach Millthorpe before darkness 
fell. So she bade the farmer a cold good-bye, 
but kissed his mother warmly on the lips ; 
then she assisted Lord Bostern to reach the car- 
riage. 

When they were gone, Mys. Whittingham laid 
her hand on her son's sleeve. 

" It's a maid's face, I swear," she said quietly, 
" and death's written i' his eyes." 



CHAPTEE XIX 

During the drive back to Millthorpe, Lord 
Bostern and the Courtesy Dame were unusually 
silent. It was not until they sat together before 
the fire that he spoke of her friends at Storksf oot 
Farm. It is true that he had opened his lips 
more than once, but the thought that it might 
be wiser to give her time to reflect on the meet- 
ing had sealed his speech. And now as they 
rested in the dim light — ^the room was so large 
that the wax candles only served to show here 
and there the gilding of the walls and the screens 
— he nerved himself for the effort. Anne sat on 
the rug at his feet, resting one arm against his 
chair, and waiting for the commencement of 
hostilities. 

" Yes, I like your farmer," he said at last, very 
deliberately. 

" I like him too," she said. Then she leaned 
forward and stirred the wood in the dog-grate. 

"That was evident," he remarked drily. 
" Your eyes danced when you met him. Even 
in the short time you spent alone with him, you 
found opportunity for a little quarrel. Oh 
yes, my pretty, I watched your frozen leave- 
taking." 
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" I must quarrel with any man when you are 
near," she said petulantly. ^^ Besides, you should 
not have sent me out with him. I saw your 
motive " 

" I don't think you did. My motive was to 
talk about you to his mother — to praise you. 
She told me frankly that she thought you the 

comeliest girl — the kindest — the Oh, you 

should have heard how the old woman praised 
your skin ! As soft and smooth, said she, as a 
wild-rose leaf." 

Anne frowned. "You're talking idly," she 
said. " I don't care a jot for anybody's admi- 
ration ; I want none but you to admire me." 

Then her head sank gently until her right cheek 
rested against his thin knee. After a short while 
her lips began to quiver. 

" I don't know why you're trying to get rid 
of me," she faltered. " I've done nothing wrong 
— I've always tried to be good." 

His hands moved to her head. " If you don't 
know, Nance, " he said gravely, " it's not because 
of lack of telling. But if it pleases you to hear 
the thing repeated — after I'm gone, who's to 
stand between you and the world ? You know 
what folk say — ^you've known before now. 
. . . But then I shall not be here to fight for 
you. And I couldn't die in peace, leaving you 
without defence." 

She had drawn away from his knees, and 
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covered her face with her hands. ^^ Since the 
very first," she said, " when I have knelt at night 
and morning, my one prayer has been for you. 
That you might be strong and happy — ^that you 
might care for me more and more every day. It 
has been a prayer out of my heart — and yet it 
has passed unheard." 

He caught her shoulder roughly, drew her 
towards him, then released her of a sudden. 
" Don't talk like that, child ! " he muttered. 
" I've got enough to bear. I'm tired — tired, body 
and soul." 

She rose, took his hand, and lifted it to her 
bosom. "Do with me as you will," she said 
wearily, " I'll follow your bidding — I can't hold 
out against your wish. If it will please you — I 
will obey." 

Her compliance gave him but little satisfac- 
tion. Beneath his palm he felt the beating of 
her heart, fierce and irregular as the broken flight 
of an untamed bird in a too-small cage. 

"I'm worn-out, Nancy," he said. "Eing; 
good-night, child, good-night. God bless you." 

When he was gone, the Courtesy Dame's ex- 
citement grew almost beyond the pitch of en- 
durance. She strove to calm herself by sitting 
to the pianoforte and playing one brilliant com- 
position after another, each besprinkled with a 
lusty hail of discords. She sang huskily for some 
minutes, then closed the lid with a loud crash, 
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and began to walk from end to end of the room* 
At last she turned towards his chair, and 
crouched beside it, and kissed the hollow in the 
cushion where his head had lain. 

" My sweetheart ! " she said, " do your will ; 
I'll not complain. I'd go through fire for you." 

When Mrs. Froggat came in to extinguish the 
candles and see that all was safe for the night, 
she found Anne fast asleep on the hearthrug. 
As she was a conscientious servant, she coughed 
and jangled the fire-irons until the girl woke, and 
crept, like a pale ghost, to her bed. 

On the morrow Lord Bostem drove again in 
his donkey-chair to the TenvpU of Flora. He 
had spoken little with Anne, and his face was 
kept steadfastly averted. When they were seated 
at the feet of the stone woman he looked sud- 
denly into her eyes. 

" You promised," he began — " you promised to 
do as I wished." 

^^ For God's sake ! " she exclaimed. The flash 
of temper died almost instantly. " Yes, I prom- 
mised," she said. " You are sending me away." 

" I am giving you a fair chance. Mrs. Whit- 
tingham said that you might stay there any time, 
if you wished ; she would be overjoyed to have 
you. I know that you care for the man, and, 
though he is rough, I saw nought unworthy in 
him. He would idolise you — and you were made 
to be idolised." 
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" Tou are sending me away ! You are send- 
ing me away ! " she reiterated piteously. 

" Ah ! " he said, " you gave me your word. I 
want you to go — to stay there — only for a short 
while — ^a few days even — so that you may find 
out if you love him." 

" Love him ! " she said in bitter echo. 

" Stan will come to stay with me while you're 
away. Try to forget me for a time ; be as happy 
as you can. And, if aught goes across, come 
back at once. Anyhow, you must not leave me 
for more than a week, or I'll come myself to 
fetch you home." 

" And I go ? " she said. 

" When you will," he replied. 

" Then to-day — to-day. If I must go, I must 
go now." 

Yet if the Courtesy Dame had seen the agony 
that he hid so bravely, she would never have 
stirred from his side. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Courtesy Lady went to Storksfoot the 
same afternoon. Her leave-taking was studiedly 
resentful, although she conformed to the rules of 
ordinary politeness. She had refused to take her 
maid, and very little of her luggage accompanied 
her in the old carriage. Lord Bostern watched 
her departure from the terrace, quailing at heart 
before the sight of her white despair. For an 
hour after the last glimpse of her was hidden by 
the trees, he sat moodily gazing in the direction 
of the Woodlands. 

Stanford Palfreyman and his aunt drove over 
towards evening. The young man he sent on 
some unnecessary errand to the stables, then 
signified to Miss Harriet that he wished to speak 
of intimate matters. She drew her chair closer, 
and waited, with tightened Ups. 

" Vve sent her away," he said, " IVe sent her 
away, so that she may have another chance." 

Harriet shook her head. " You have d6ne un- 
wisely," she said. " Take a woman's word for 
it. A hundred times better to let her be." 

His skin darkened with temper. " You won't 
understand," he said sourly, " don't you see that 
she must be settled before I go." 
146 
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" I do not,'' she replied. " I only see that you 
are hurting her very cruelly. You have made 
her what she is, now you are forcing her, out 
of her gratitude, if you will, to something dis- 
tasteful." 

"Damn it!" he cried. "She has to marry; 
there's an end to 't ! Who's to look to her when 
I'm gone ? who's to keep scandalous folk from 
using her vilely? If she doesn't find a home 
soon, she never will. She hasn't a friend in the 
world ! " 

" I am fond of her," said the spinster, " and I 
would be her friend. She might come to me, 
but, even at Weaver's Flat ... we Palfrey- 
mans have an ill repute." 

" I know that you'ld be good," he said more 
gently, " but she would never come to you now. 
It was Stan whom I wanted for her husband ; 
besides her, he's the only one I care for in the 
world. What in the name of Heaven was I to 
do ? I've sent her to her old sweetheart's in the 
Woodlands, he's well-to-do now, good-hearted, 
he has a kind mother who admires her. The 
fellow's a lout, but one likes him, and she might 
twist him around her finger, she might make of 
him whatever she pleases. By God ! I made her 
understand that if she could endure him " 

He looked up and saw Harriet's lips curved in 
a wistful smile. " I hold that you are wrong," 
she said. " she will never care for him. Ay, I 
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see what you're thinking, that an old maid knows 
nothing of these things. But there was never 
yet an old maid but knew more than any man. 
You have driven her away roughly, you had 
no right, you have only hurt yourself and her." 

He put his hands on the arm rests of the chair, 
and stared into her face. Her heart swelled as 
she gazed upon the gaunt, pathetic wreck. 

"Unriddle what you've said. I can't follow 
you. How have I hurt her ? " 

" By trying to force her inclination," she said. 
" The poor girl loves you far too much, just as 
you love her far too much." 

He sank back, laughing hoarsely. "You've 
made a fine mistake," he said. " Anne doesn't 
know what love is. Trust a woman for an un- 
sound conclusion ! " 

" Ah well, let's say no more of that ; you made 
me tell you. Only, you are making a mistake in 
persecuting her ! If she marries this man in the 
Woodlands, it will be merely to gratify your 
whim. She'll not be happy, how could she ? I 
didn't want her for Stan, but I neither made nor 
marred; if she had loved him, I should have 
been satisfied in time." 

He grimaced petulantly, and did not speak 
again till Stanford returned. Before the lad sat 
down he looked curiously round the room, to dis- 
cover if the Courtesy Dame had entered during 
his absence. 
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" You'll not see Nance," said Lord Bostern ; 
" she has gone to pay a visit to Mrs. Whitting- 
ham, the mother of her first lover. I don't 
know when she'll come back, not for a week at 
the least." 

The paling of Stan's face brought him an al- 
most violent pleasure. "And I'ld like you to 
stay with me till she does come," he continued. 
" I know that it is harvest-time, but, surely, you 
can be spared for the last harvest I shall ever 
know." 

Stan acquiesced willingly; Miss Palfreyman, 
finding that another silence threatened, rose to 
take leave. 

"Stan can come to you to-night," she said. 
" I know of nothing just now at Weaver's Flat 
that cannot be managed without him." 

Lord Bostern pressed her hand more warmly 
than the occasion demanded. She read in his 
eyes a pitiful claim upon her sympathy : it moved 
her, and her own sight failed somewhat, so that 
as she passed towards the door, she almost over- 
turned a mosaic table that had been bought for 
Sophia twenty-five years ago. The Courtesy 
Lady's work-basket lay on it; spools and balls 
and huswifes tumbled to the floor, and rolled in 
all directions. Whilst her nephew was replacing 
them she went to the terrace, and waited beside 
her horse. 

"There goes a good woman 1" said Lord 
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Sostern, ^^ wiser than most of her kind, my boy, 
and yet not infallible. Truth and wisdom are 
bitter to my palate. Gome back very soon, 
Stan, for I'm lonely and dull, and I'm wonder- 
ing and fearing and missing her I " 

Miss Harriet said little about the confidence 
she had listened to, and the home-truths she had 
spoken. The only time she approached the sub- 
ject was when they reached the lane that leads 
to Weaver's Flat. 

" I doubt he's acted unwisely, cruelly," she ob- 
served, half to herself. ^^ He's a fool, but he has 
a heart of gold." 

Stanford did not understand clearly. " He 
looks ill," he said. ^^ I don't wonder at his miss- 
ing her. Millthorpe seems altogether different 
now that she is gone." 

^^ She will never settle away from him, mark 
my words," said Miss Harriet. 



OHAPTEE XXI 

During the first half of that drive to Storks- 
foot, the Courtesy Dame looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. She was numbed in 
body and spirit, dull as one who has been struck 
on the head, and who prays drowsily that the 
lethargy may continue, that the sharp bitterness 
of pain may never come. As the carriage passed 
through the nearer villages, the simple country- 
folk, seeing her without her protector, and al- 
together devoid of her usual gracious recognition 
of their admiration, came to the conclusion that 
she had been dismissed. Yet such was her 
beauty in its stricken charm, that even the most 
severe felt pangs in their bowels of compassion. 

" Dear Lord ! " sighed one old woman. " To 
think as he'd th' yeart ! And but yesterday he 
sat by her side, and I could see her hand in his. 
Oh, this love without wedlock ! Hoo couldna 
howd him, poor wench, though I ne'er did see 
her match for looks. Gr-r-r, these men I I'ld 
give owt to tell him my mind." 

A male gossip overheard. " It's for her extry- 
vagance, I'll wager," he said. "Look at her 
gaan an' her hat — they mun have cost paands I 
It's th' way wi' gen'lemen o' quality; theere 
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comes a time when bills sicken 'em. Yet I be 
sorry for the lass — ^hoo's gotten a kind yeart i' 
her bally. But last Wednesday hoo saw my 
grandchild on th' road — ^it 'd tumbled and 
scarred its noggins, and hoo stopped th' carriage 
and took up th' bairny and kissed him — for all his 
little mug were sticky wi' treatle-stick. By'r 
Leddy, he gied ower screetin', and laughed as if 
nowt weere amiss I Hoo put a shilling in his 
palm, and browt him into th' haase." 

She began to breathe more freely when the river 
was crossed, and the road entered the woods. 
She had not slept during the night, and in the 
shade her eyelids fell, and her head sank gently 
back to the cushion. At Aston, the old coach- 
man turned on his box, to tell her that he would 
bait the horses, but seeing that she was fast 
asleep, he forbore to waken her, and drove 
slowly onward. 

Lord Bostern's forethought had made him 
send a messenger in advance to prepare Mrs. 
Whittingham for her coming. The sun was set- 
ting when Anne alighted at the garden-gate ; the 
western " edge " was all aglow with citron and 
rose and green. The detached rocks of the 
moor glowed like houses burned out, yet sullen 
with heat. The air was musical with the fall of 
waters, a little stream ran down the hillside, 
past the house to the river. The Storksf oot kine 
were winding towards the milking shed. 
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« 

Mrs. Wbittingham hastened along the path. 
She had donned her best black silk gown ; a 
white shawl with a blue border covered her 
comfortable shoulders. She took Anne in her 
arms and kissed her warmly. 

The girl's fingers rose feverishly to her throat. 
" Please — don't 1 " she gasped. 

Mrs. Whittingham led her quickly to the house ; 
already the women-servants were hauling in the 
trunks. When the parlour-door was closed, she 
made Anne lie on the couch. 

" To' arena thinkin' me none glad to have yo', 
deary ? " she said. " I be praad — praader nor I 
can say." 

Anne's breath was coming furiously now, but 
she did not cry out. The dame busied herself with 
the fastenings of her waist, and did not rest till 
nought but white lawn lay over the tumultuous 
bosom. 

"Dunna fret, wench," she said soothingly, 
" dunna fret. I feel for yo' — I know what yo're 
suflferin'. It's what all oomen mun bear. Yo're 
grieved to th' marrow — ^lie yo' still, it'll pass. 
All things pass i' time." 

And very slowly the hysterical fit quieted, 
until at last Anne rose and put her arm around 
Mrs. Whittingham's neck, and hid her face in the 
shawl. 

" It was your fault," she said, " all yours. You 
should not have been so good to me ! " 
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" Hark to yo' ! " cried the good woman. " As 
if it weerena a pleasure to have yo' bide with me 
for a while. Marry! it's not many haases to- 
night as can boast o' howdin' such a maid I 
We'll to yor chamber, so as yo' may doff. My 
lad Jud's away ower th' moors; he wunna be 
whoame till midnight, so we'll be by aar two 
selves." 

They went together up the stairs to a big 
panelled room with an arched ceiling. It was 
fragrant with flowers; on the muslin-skirted 
dressing-table glowed a posy of red roses. 

" Jud, he gathered 'em," said Mrs. Whitting- 
ham, '^ then he bethowt hissen 9s yo'ld settle 
best wi' me, if he went aat o' th' way. So he 
calls his dog, and climbs th' ' edge ' more nor 
two haars ago." 

Already the restfulness of the place was com- 
forting the Courtesy Dame. Her eyes moved 
slowly, viewing one piece of furniture after an- 
other — the big oak bedstead hung with green and 
white damask, the dower-chests carved with ini- 
tials of folk who had left no other records save in 
the graveyard, the tall presses whose doors stood 
ajar, waiting hospitably for her own garments. 

Mrs. Whittingham would hear no naysay ; like 
Miss Palf reyman she insisted on playing Abigail 
Little cries of delight burst from her lips as she 
handled the white gowns that Anne always wore 
in the evenings. The girl protested against her 
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troubling herself thus, but the gammer had her 
way. 

" Dear Heaven 1 " she cried, " what a waist ! 
I ne'er dreamed o' such, though I weere pratty 
enow V my young days. And it's none too 
small, but just perfect. Folk used for to say a 
man mun span a lass's waist wi' his hands. I 
reckon my Jud he could span thine. It's a pleas- 
ure to touch your shoulders, deary ; they be soft 
'neath the fingers as velvet ! " 

When the Courtesy Dame was fully attired, 
her new friend took one of the roses and pinned 
it amongst the laces of her bosom. 

" There ! " she said, yo'U do naa ; no man 
could say me nay. I've been a great reader i' 
my time ; I daabt theere's few oomen livin' as 
have read so many love-tales. I used for to 
picture the wenches when they went to balls, 
or had love made to them i' conservatories, but 
I ne'er pictured owt like yo'." 

Anne smiled for the first time that day. It was 
only a faint smile, but it gladdened the heart of 
her hostess. 

" Yo'll cease to fret, honey," she said ; " yo're 
far too young to grieve long. By th' rood ! I 
can scarce find speech for whatten I would say. 
Take an owd mother's words for gospel-truth 
(I'm no flatterer), but if I weere a man, and 
young and unwed, I'd just lay me down i' yor 
path for yo' to walk ower," 
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Then they went back to the parlonr and supped 
together. Anne ate little, but to please the other 
drank two glasses of her blackberry cordial. 
Afterwards they drew to the window, and sat 
talking together until the clock struck twelve. 
Mrs. Whittingham told of her earlier days ; of 
how she had married for love and never regretted 
it, although her brother had cast her off and re- 
fused to give her a rightful share of the inher- 
itance. 

"But I heeded nowt," she said, "for Jud's 
f eyther weere more to me nor all th' world be- 
side. It matters little, when yo' love, ef he be 
rich or poor, young or owd, fair or faaL But 
my husband weere the handsomest man I e'er 
did see — ^handsomer e'en than th' lad ; tall and 
strong as a young 5ak, and nut-dark o' skin 
. . . and a voice fit to call th' bred off th' 
tree. Ten years I had of him ; three childer I 
bore and buried, and when I were great wi' Jud, 
theere came a day in summer when they browt 
him home feet-foremost. He'd fallen fro' th' 
hay-wain, a fork had pierced his in'ards, and I 
weere a widow. Th' last and only word he 
cried aat were my name. A good man have I 
had ; ay, and a good son have I gotten." 

She had spoken very calmly, in that strange, 
ringing voice, but her cheeks were wet with 
tears. A dog barked joyfully somewhere in the 
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out-buildings; she knew that her son was at 
hand. 

" A good lad," she said. " If all mothers had 
such sons it 'Id be a happier world. But yo' 
mun be tired, my deary, and it's long past bed- 
ward time." 



OHAPTEE XXn 

The troubled, late-coming sleep of the Courtesy 
Dame was broken by the early noises of farm- 
house life. A Cochin cock crowed painfully be- 
neath her window, its cry dragging till it faded 
in sheer weariness. Then the milked kine were 
turned out of the shippons and driven to the 
water meadows, and swill was poured into the 
pig-trough, to be drunk amid shrill squeaks of 
delight. A swallow, who was rearing her sec- 
ond brood in the chimney, began to hunt for 
breakfast, the drumming of her wings as she fell 
to the nest was audible to Anne in her four-post 
bed. 

At last, finding herself thoroughly awakened, 
she rose and dressed and went downstairs. The 
front door stood open ; she passed out into the 
garden. The sun was still low, and the air of 
the valley moist and cool. The winding river 
was veiled with a grey mist that rose midway 
up the trees of the banks. Mrs. Whittingham's 
voice came from the kitchen; she was talking 
and laughing gently with her servants.' 

As Anne walked to and fro she heard a sound 
of whetting, and, looking over a low wall into 
the apple orchard, she saw George Whittingham 
sharpening his scythe on a round stone. His 
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back was towards her, but he caught her reflec- 
tion in the curved blade, and, dropping both 
scythe and stone to the grass, turned and greeted 
her with a little cry of delight. 

"By jowks I " he exclaimed, "it's a grand day 
this, when yo' honour Storksfoot with yor pres- 
ence. Miss Witchett." 

He took both her hands, and stood swinging 
them together and drawing them apart, just as 
if she were a baby. She did not resent this play, 
having no desire to mar his pleasure. 

" I thought I'd get up," she said, " seeing that 
everybody and everything about the place was 
stirring." 

" Ay," he replied ; " but yo'd no need to lose 
yor rest, though I be welly glad to see yo'. I'd 
liefer yo'd lain longer and gotten back yor 
colour. Mother said yo' wouldna breakfast till 
nine, and it's but half -past six ! " 

"Well, since I'm here," said the Courtesy 
Dame, " I'm going to be treated just according to 
what I am — a country girl whom your mother's 
kind enough to shelter. Whilst I stay I'm to be 
no Miss Witchett, but just plain Nancy." 

" Yo'll ne'er he plain Nancy," he said, with a 
low laugh. " None could call yo' that. It's my 
hope and prayer as yo'll bide wi' us for a long 
while. Ne'er did mother take to any lass as to 

yo'." 

There was wild aniseed growing in the or- 
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chard; she stooped and hid her face amongst 
the silvery flowers. She knew that her eyes had 
flooded. 

"I can't stay long, Jud," she said gently; 
"don't try to persuade me. I must go back 
soon. There'll come a time when I can't help 
myself, when I'd have to go, even if I crawled 
on my knees." 

The young man stood apart for a minute, then 
turned and took her hands again. 

"Yo'U be happy whilst yo're with us, any- 
haa ? " he pleaded. " It's a great thing for me 
to have yo' nigh me, when I hadna thowt e'er 
to see yo' again. Oh, ay, wench — I know yo've 
been made a lady — I know yo' can carry it off 
as if yo'd been born to silks and satins, but I 
know summat more, and that is — ^yo've gotten 
just th' same yeart o' a bairn as yo' had when I 
courted yo' at Whetstone." 

His kindliness wrought her to a more cheerful 
mood. " I mean to be happy," she said. " If I 
were not, when your mother and you are so 
good, I'ld be ashamed. But you must treat me 
just as if I'd not travelled — just as if I had no 
great friend — ^just as if I were only as you re- 
member me." 

As she spoke Mrs. Wittingham came through 
the garden. She wore a morning gown of blue 
gingham and a big chintz bonnet: her rough 
hands were covered with meal. 
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" Jud, lad ! " she cried, " come to breakfast — 
th' whoat-cakes be done to a turn." Then she 
saw Anne standing by her son's side, and her 
motherly heart leaped with pleasure. "Why, 
my deary ! Yo' a fine lady, and to rise wi' th' 
lark ! " 

Anne put her arm around the old woman's 
waist. " I'm no fine lady," she protested ; 
" nought but a Peakland lass, as I've just been 
telling Jud 1 " 

" Then prove it," said Mrs. Whittingham mer- 
rily, " by comin' indoors and eatin' breakfast wi' 
us i' th' haase-place." 

The lad followed, watching eagerly the move- 
ments of the two women he loved. In the house- 
place they sat to a round table and drank tea, 
and ate fragrant oat-cake, steaming from the 
"back-stone," with butter of a sweetness that 
might be found nowhere else in the Peak Coun- 
try, save, perhaps, in Miss Harriet's dairy at 
Weaver's Flat. Dove-coloured eggs, laid by the 
Cochin's paramour, and curly bacon, amber and 
red, were there, with cresses from the stream. 
Mrs. Whittingham noted, with much gratifica- 
tion, that the Courtesy Dame's appetite, sharp- 
ened by the morning air, was not much the worse 
for the turmoil of the preceding evening. 

" Eat, child," she said, " eat as if thaa weert 
used to f arm-haase fare* Thaa canstna please me 
more." 
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After the meal was finished George went to 
the far fields, where his men were leading the 
com. Mrs. Whittingham proposed that they 
should follow; so before nine o'clock they left 
the house and strolled to the low-lying land be- 
side the river. The old woman had covered 
Anne's head with a fringed kerchief of poppy- 
coloured silk. 

'^ We canna do much/' she said, ^^ save see to 
their forenoon drinkin', and maybe lead th' horses 
now and then, but to my mind there's nowt fairer 
i' country life nor the gamerin' o' a fine harvest." 

For a while they loitered about the stubble, 
then Mrs. Whittingham went to an old thorn-tree 
in the hedge, and uncovered two great stone 
bottles that rested in a freshly-scooped hollow. 
Some horn tumblers, fitted one into another, lay 
beside. 

"Wilt serve th' drinkin', deary?" she said. 
" Th' lads is respectful — they'll none take liber- 
ties, but I warrant yo' as it'll be sweeter comin' 
fro' yor hands. It's my March-brew — none o' th' 
pubUcan's rot-gut. Yo' wunna mind ? " 

The Courtesy Dame drew the cork of the first 
bottle ; the farm hands ceased working to watch ; 
one by one they stole sheepishly towards the tree. 
She was minded of the days of her girlhood, when 
she had served in her stepfather's inn ; half un- 
consciously she parodied the manner of a pro- 
fessional tapstress. The oldest labourer, a gaJffer 
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who had spent sixty years in service at Storks- 
foot, took heart of grace and became a real 
gallant. 

"It'ld be different drinkin' if yo'ld sup first, 
ma'm," he said. " I wouldna drink after many 
fowk, but I warrant them lips'll put life into 
what's gotten body enow already." 

She lifted the tumbler above her head, nodded, 
and touched its rim with her lips. As she placed 
it in his hand a horseman drew rein beside the 
hedge that separated the field from the road. 
She gasped slightly, recognising Stanford Pal- 
freyman, then, forgetful of aught else, she has- 
tened to the place where he waited. A silly fore- 
boding of calamity had been aroused by his 
appearance ; before she could speak she steadied 
herself against a pollard oak. He was equally 
disturbed ; his eyes were opened wide, his mouth 
was pouting. 

« WeU ? " she faltered at last. 

" He sent me," said Stan, " to see if you were 
all right. He slept ill with worrying about you. 
Is there anything you want ? " 

" Nothing," she replied curtly. 

Stan's feelings rose beyond his control. "I 
say — I say," he blustered, " this sort of thing isn't 
fit for you. I didn't expect to see you serving 
farm-lads with ale ! " 

He had brought angry blood to her cheeks; 
her breath came out with a hiss. 
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" You are insolent ; you forget yourself ! " cried 
the hoiden. '^ Go back to him and tell him what 
you will. Make as much mischief as you please, 
but don't come spying again ! " 

He winced. " You'll be ashamed of that," he 
said. 

Then the Courtesy Dame waved her hand in 
token of dismissal, and went back, with haughtily- 
carried head, to her thorn-tree. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Stanford rode gloomily back to Millthorpe, 
disgusted with the result of his journey, and 
furious with himself. The resentment he had 
felt at the sight of Anne ministering to the 
workers, took on reflection a contemptible as- 
pect. More than once he turned his horse, with 
the intention of entreating her pardon ; but un- 
derstanding that she was properly angry, he 
wisely pursued his homeward way. Lord Bos- 
tern expressed surprise at his speedy return, but 
he was not ill-pleased. 

" It's my ill luck always to get cross with her," 
said Stan. " I could have bitten my tongue off 
afterwards, but somehow my blood boiled when 
I saw her standing amongst those men and kiss- 
ing the horn. I ventured to remonstrate and she 
ordered me away like a dog. It wasn't more 
than I deserved." 

Lord Bostem's little eyes winked almost mer- 
rily. " I'ld have given a good deal to have seen 
her!" he said. "By the Lord, she must have 
made a pretty picture. If she only kissed the 
ale for one, she'll have bred discord amongst 'em 
all ! " 

Afterwards he called for writing materials, 
and wrote a letter to Storksfoot. 
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" My dear child," he said, " I want you to be 
as blithe as you can, so just do your best to 
gratify me as you've always done. I'm bitterly 
lonely without you, Kance; the minutes creep 
along like hours. Sometimes, if I have been 
drowsing, I call to you, as if you were sitting 
quietly in the room, and it's a shock when I re- 
member that you are twelve miles away. Stan 
is going about like a stricken deer. I doubt 
you've hurt the lad rather cruelly. He is in love 
with you, sure enough, or he would not be so 
irritable. You have to make your choice now, 
my pretty ; before you come back to me (if you 
ever wish to come back), you must have decided 
between the two. Your farmer is a good fellow, 
I like him; Stan is a good fellow, and I love 
him. Either man would count himself fortu- 
nate and happy in keeping you at bed and board. 
You please yourself, but one you must take. 

" Make up your mind quickly. I will not let 
you come near me till you've settled the matter. 
And I want you, my i^Tance — I want you near 
me. It's hard on me to be left without you, for 
no other reason than your reluctance to follow 
my wishes. 

"I'm very sick and tired to-day after a bad 
night. . . . Write to me, dear one, as often 
and as lengthily as you can. Tell me all there 
is to tell. Eemember that Stan is very unenter- 
taining just now — a poor bear with a sore ear 1 
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. • . It does seem odd, but this is the first 
letter I've ever had occasion to write to you. 
Once more, if you have made up your mind al- 
ready to marry your old sweetheart, then come 
at once, for I'll not wait a moment longer. — 
Your Will." 

Meanwhile the Courtesy Dame had spent a 
dreary day amongst the workers. Kot that she 
was cheerless, or loth to smile or give a kind 
word, but sometimes her anger returned in full 
gusts, and she grew faint with rebellion. Mrs, 
Whittingham, watching her at one of these mo- 
ments, shook her head in foreboding. 

"There's but one cure," she said to herself, 
" and that's lettin' time go by. But when fowk 
is young, they howd it no cure, but only a 
draggin' o' th' disease. It's only those as comes 
into years as knows. . . . A'i, when I'd my 
troubles, I weere short o' patience; I thowt 
things 'Id ne'er be bettered, but naa, lookin' 
back, I can see as most pains are healed wi' 
time." 

She nowise relaxed in kindness to her guest ; 
in very truth had Anne been her own daughter 
she could not have used her with more considera- 
tion. The Courtesy Dame understood this, and 
sealed her lips against any speech that might 
hurt either the mother or the son. 

In the evening, when all work was done, they 
played whist in the old fashion — " ten-up " they 
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called the game. George had dummy for part- 
ner ; the two women fought right bravely, but 
were beaten in two rubbers. 

'* There's luck for him i' th' cards," said Mrs. 
Whittingham. " It puts me i' mind o' an owd 
sayin' o' yor grandfather's, Jud, * Lucky wi' 
cards, unlucky wi' love.' I'd liefer yo' had lost 
every round." 

Anne gathered the cards together. "My 
mother used to read her fortune," she said, 
" poor soul, she was always expecting something 
good, but it never happened. You tell mine, 
Mrs. Whittingham." 

The hostess took the pack in her hands. " I 
dunna howd wi' it," she said as she shuffled, 
" but I can refuse yo' nowt. It's more nor thirty 
years since I practised it. When I weere a 
wench, it used for to liven th* winter nights. 
There they lie, cut 'em." 

Anne discovered the ace of spades. Mrs. 
Whittingham frowned. "It's all right," she 
said. " Cut again." 

This time the card was the four of clubs. 
" Th' devil's bedpost ! " cried the dame. " Naa, 
cut once again, and mind yo' choose for good for- 
tune." 

The cards were old and dog's-eared ; by some 
fault in the shuffling two had locked, so that 
Anne turned a plain side uppermost, Mrs. Whit- 
tingham separated them, and found that the 
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king of spades and the queen of hearts had lain 
face to face. 

"Did e'er one see th' like!" she exclaimed 
confusedly, " Nay, I can tell nowt ; th' cards is 
all at sixes and sevens. And at best it's only 
silliness. There isna a word o' truth in't." 

Anne saw that she could tell something if she 
would. She pleaded earnestly, but the sibyl was 
inexorable. 

" They said nowt," she reiterated, " nowt at all. 
Prythee, love, what could theere be i' such a 
jumble ? Jud, lad, yo' get yer concertiny, and 
play and sing to us." 

The young man made modest objections. " I've 
ne'er played to any save yo', mother," he said. 
"Nancy 'Id find it poor music, bein' used to 
hearin' great musicianers, so I'd liefer be ex- 
cused." 

"Now, do," said the Courtesy Dame appeal- 
ingly. " You used to sing to me sometimes in 
the garden of the * Blue Stoups.' Play and sing 
together now." 

George opened a corner cupboard, and brought 
out a concertina of ebony and scarlet leather, 
with bright silver keys. 

"It weere my brother's," Mrs. Whittingham 
explained. " He bowt it afore he weere grown 
man, wi' his pocket-money, saved more nor a 
year. God I what music he used for to fetch aat 
o' its in'ards! And when Jud and me came 
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here two year ago, th' lad he took to it, and 
learned hissen, and well he got th' knack ! " 

He began to play very softly. "The Irish 
Emigrant " was the tone. Anne closed her eyes 
and leaned back, listening. When it was done 
his mother again urged him to sing. 

" I canna to-night," he said, " but if yo'ld only 
gie us one o' yer owd songs it 'Id be a treat. 
Yo' mun know, Nancy, as th' owd lass has gotten 
a very pratty voice still." 

And she had — ^a sweet, tender, plaintive old 
singing voice that soothed her hearers like a 
lullaby. The song she chose was one that she 
had learned in her maidenhood — the forgotten 
" Seeds of Love " of the old books — 

'* I sowed th' seeds o' love, 
It were all i' th' Spring, 
In April, May, and sonny June, 
When small breds they do sing, 
When small breds they do sing." 

At the end of each verse the melody seemed to 
question. George touched the keys of his instru- 
ment without looking down. His gaze was fixed 
on Anne's face. When his mother sang the sixth 
verse — 

"Oh ! th' wUlow tree wiU twist, 
An' th' willow tree will twine ; 
An' would I were i' th' tme man's arms 
That e'er has this yeart o' mine. 
That e'er has this yeart o' mine "— 
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the lashes of the Courtesy Dame glistened, and 
tears began to creep gently down her cheeks. 
He played on, filled with dumb longing to com- 
fort her, until the music spoke as humanly as the 
voice. Ere the song was done the last tear had 
fallen. She rose and kissed Mrs. Whittingham, 
and stroked her hands. 

" You chose that song for me ? " she whispered. 
" I do love you. You are good to me." 

"My pratty wench," murmured the other. 
" My pratty, pratty wench ! " 

The young man, forgotten for the moment by 
both mother and mistress, laughingly banished 
their sentimental humour with the rollicking 

** And it's oh ! good ale, thou art my darling, 
And my joy both night and morning.'' 



CHAPTER xxrsr 

As time passed, Anne's soreness of spirit was 
slowly healed. She begrudged each hour not 
spent in Lord Sostern's company, yet the duty 
she owed to her kindly hosts made her suppress 
all outward signs of discontent. In all honesty 
she strove to care for the lad who had loved her 
in the days of her misery, and who loved her 
now, when both his position and her own had 
been vastly improved. She wrote often to Lord 
Bostern, long, many-paged letters, full of warmth 
and coldness ; sometimes the letters of a virago, 
sometimes the letters of a child— designed both 
to wound and to cure. She did not know, 
indeed she never knew, that he laughed faintly 
over all, and kept them in a little silken bag that 
hung against his breast. 

"You have forgotten," she said once, "for- 
gotten that you took me— taught me to be your 
friend — made me, as far as I might be made, 
your equal. And now you care no longer ; you 
are tired of your poor Courtesy Dame. Ah, you 
don't want me ; you don't want me any more I 
And I used to believe that you were almost as 
happy as I was when we were together ; and 
though you never said as much, I thought that 
you loved me a little. A poor blind fool am 1 1 
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" In the night-time I wring my hands and cry 
like a baby— cry myself to sleep, all because I 
can't help thinking of you. When I waken in 
this strange room, my throat contracts for a 
while, and I can scarcely breathe. But I'll be 
brave ! You have driven me here against my 
will, and these folk use me with a kindness far 
greater than I deserve ; and unless body and soul 
rise up in rebellion, I'll try — I'll try to bide 
amongst them for the rest of my life. It is your 
wish — ^if I'm strong enough, I'll make it my law. 
But there is a limit to my strength ; I may break 
with the strain. 

" They are good to me here— of all the folk I 
have met since you chose me for your friend, 
none have used me so well. There's no ill 
thought in either mother or son ; they don't need 
assuring that our friendship was innocent. They 
show delicate kindness and tact; they honour 
me as their guest, just as much as if I were rich 
and noteworthy and heart-whole. You acted 
wrongly in sending me to them, I fear that I 
shall mar their peace in some way. ... If 
you loved George Whittingham as you love your 
cousin, I might come to it the easier. . . . " 

And so on, the illogical and wandering writing 
of a beautiful girl not over-gifted with the faculty 
of reasoning. Lord Bostem writhed sometimes 
as he listened to her little outcries of pain, but 
more often laughed in that almost voiceless fash- 
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ion. Yet he cared to handle these letters, tak- 
ing them so often from their hiding-place that 
the folds frayed and the corners curled. 

On the fourth day of her stay at Storksfoot, 
George, being released from work (all the harvest 
was garnered now in the great barn), spoke of 
riding over the moors to see a kinsman who 
lived at an upland farm nearly ten miles distant. 
Mrs. Whittingham divined his wish. 

" Happen Nancy '11 go wi' yo', if hoo's pressed," 
she said. *^Hoo looks a bit pale this morn; I 
daabt hoo frets when hoo's abed. Just yo' look 
at her, there aside th' guelder-rose tree. I've 
lent her * Th' Farmer o' Inglewood Forest ' to 
read, but hoo's none givin' it much attention." 

He moved to where she stood in the window 
recess, and saw Anne resting languidly on the 
green grass of a sloping bank. The old book 
lay, face downwards, in her lap ; her eyes were 
turned southwards, in the direction of Mill- 
thorpe ; she saw nothing of the Darrand Valley ; 
she heard neither the birds singing, nor the sil- 
very music of the falling waters. 

Mrs. Whittingham went out and sat beside her 
on the bank ; the Courtesy Dame was unaware 
of her presence till she spoke. 

" Are yo' for a ride, deary ? " she said. " Jud, 
he's agoin' to see Cousin Yellot i' Hollow 
Clough ; it's a ride ower th' moors all th' way, 
and I thowt it 'Id freshen yo' to go wi' him. 
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Yellot he's a mowdie-catcher by business, and 
his owd father and his wife manage th' farm 
when he's away fro' whoame, Wouldna yo' care 
to go ? Maybe it 'Id be too wearyin', for it's a 
rough track." 

Anne rose. 

"Of course I'ld care," she said, "but what 
should I do for a horse ? — and I have no saddle 
here." 

Mrs. Whittingham's countenance grew rueful. 
"There's horses i' plenty," she said, "if yo're 
none too praad to mount a cart-mare, but, save 
us! I'd clean forgotten abaat th' saddle — and 
I'm none sure as there is a side-saddle on th' 
spot. Haae'er, I'll go to th' cock-loft where th' 
lumber's stored, and it may chance as theere's 
one I used left. Now, yo' munna come, Nancy, 
it's a boggarty place and full of rubbish." 

But the Courtesy Dame insisted, so together 
they ascended the stairs to the attics where the 
servants slept, and then climbed a steep flat- 
runged ladder that reached to a great chamber 
under the roof-beams. An open space was 
cleared from end to end ; on either side were 
piled quaint pieces of furniture that had been 
out of use for more than a century ; big, cracked 
posset- jugs (tall as children of three years, and 
engraved with the spousal verses of long-forgot- 
ten Whittinghams) ; tally-irons that good house- 
wives had loved to use j lanterns with panels of 
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yellow horn ; f rameless pictures, painted on oak, 
of Roundheads in pigeon-breasted armour. 

'^ It's as big as a chapel," remarked the mis- 
tress. "Yo' wouldna have thowt theere weere 
such a space. I've only been up once since my 
brother died, my knees being rheumaticky, so I 
canna engage as theere's no dust. When I weere 
a little un I daredn't have come for all th' prom- 
ises i' th' world. They used to tell me as theere 
weere a boggart called Owd Joseph, as came out 
at midnight and pranced abaat th' passages Uke 
a horse. Dear, dear 1 it's mortal hot. Wheere 
may the saddles be ? " 

It was Anne who discovered them, spread out 
on a low table, amongst chains, and bits, and 
rowels. The pigskin was embossed and studded 
with copper nails, whose heads were green with 
verdigris. Alas! there was no side-saddle — 
nothing but well-stutfed country-made pads for 
lusty farmers. As Mrs. Whittingham lamented, 
George's head appeared through the open trap. 

" Hoo canna go ! " said his mother. " Theere's 
nowt here intended for a ooman. I reckon yo'll 
ride alone." 

The young man's eyes were twinkling rogu- 
ishly. "Theere's th' owd bridal-pillion," he 
cried, "th' one grandfeyther and grandmother 
rode on when they came fro' their weddin' daan 
i' Staflfordshire 1 " 

" Ay," said Mrs. Whittingham, " but yo'll none 
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get Nancy a-pillioniii'. Things is different naa. 
No such sight's been seen, e'en i' th' Woodlands, 
for fifty year. It couldna be ridden." 

Anne had seen the uncouth double saddle in 
its place of honour in the front lobby, with its 
girdle for the foremost rider, and its bright steel 
stirrups and pummel-caps. Since she had re- 
solved to force herself to a sufficient liking for 
the lad, she drove acquiescence in the old woman's 
opinion from her looks. 

" It 'Id be easy enow if Nance 'Id make up her 
mind," urged George. "All's theere — ^girth, 
bridle, and belt — and it's as saand to-day as when 
it weere bowt. Wilt ride wi me, Nance ? " I'll 
warrant we meet none. Th' track goes straight 
ower th' moor, and passes no house till we reach 
Ben Yellot's." 

" I should not care who saw us," said Anne 
slowly. "Yes, I'll ride double saddle with you." 

For a short space he did not realise that she 
had consented, but stood watching them, his 
comely head and square shoulders alone appear- 
ing above the floor. In after years he was wont 
to reflect on that dark picture as the most won- 
derful he had ever seen. He did not see in that 
dim light that Anne was pale and trembling. 
He only saw the two women he loved ; the 
mother who had borne him, with her arm ten- 
derly encircling his sweetheart's neck. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Mbs. WHimNOHAM watched them from the 
doorway. The shapely lad, in a rough green 
tweed jacket and fawn riding-breeches andun- 
tanned leggings, rose easily to the saddle. Anne 
climbed the mounting-block and sat behind him, 
one gauntleted hand grasping the loop in his 
belt. Then both waved adieu to the old woman, 
and the horse, half-frightened because of its 
strange burden, moved slowly from the garden. 
One of the farm lads ran in front to open the 
gates of all the fields that lay between the house 
and the moor. Beyond the last gate the track 
had sunk some inches beneath the surface of a 
cress-pool ; the horse's fetlocks hung limply when 
the other side was reached. 

A path of gritstone, each flag worn concave 
with the passing of many generations of pack- 
horses, sloped in an easterly direction up the hill- 
side. Bilberry wires here and there encroached 
amongst the interstices; sometimes the stones 
were half-hidden with dark-green rushes. The 
heather flower still clung to the stems, purple 
and dry and withered. 

The Courtesy Dame soon grew tired of looking 
from right to left. The way was so rough and 
steep that she clung now to George's belt with 
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both hands. On one side was a steep, ahnost 
precipitous declivity, broken with uncouth rocks ; 
rabbits young and old hurried into their holes as 
the riders approached. Anne's gaze was fixed 
on her companion; the sight of his broad, 
straight back pleased her healthier instincts. The 
outer line of his ears was furrowed with the heat 
of outdoor summer work ; the back of his neck, 
where it joined the crisp, curly hair, was russet- 
burnt and freckled. 

When they reached the summit of the " edge,'» 
he turned his head. " Yo're all right ? " he said. 
"I'd forgotten how steep it weere, but now 
theere's no more hills to climb; it's straight 
across th' moor." 

A shooting party crossed the track at some 
distance, dispersing amongst the batteries, whilst 
the keepers and beaters prepared for the grouse- 
drive. The horse began to trot ; Anne caught 
sight of the sportsmen's wondering faces. One 
of the younger, sheltered, as he believed, from 
retaliation by an old and gentle name, recognised 
Oeorge, and dared to be facetious. 

"By Gad! farmer," he cried, "whose doxy 
are you running off with ? " 

White anger came into the girl's face ; her lips 
curled with majestic contempt. But George 
gave no heed to the feeble jest, save to encour- 
age his steed to a brisker gait. 

Another of the party shrugged his shoulders 
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and laughed sardonically. ** See the gentleman 
and the boor I " he said. ^^ Wife or no wife, that 
f ellow'll put up with no cheap insolence. If I 
were you, I'd clear out next time he came near. 
If you hadn't been a purblind callow crow, you 
would have seen that she was no girl to be lightly 
spoken of." 

A third nodded. ** I'm glad you gave it to the 
cackling young fool," he said. "I doubt if I 
ever saw a more beautiful creature ! " 

When they were out of sight in the next hol- 
low, Whittingham turned again. The bitterness 
had gone from Anne's eyes and mouth, and she 
was smiling. 

^' It must be written on my forehead," she said. 
" Abishag — Courtesy Dame— doxy 1 Of the three 
I prefer Courtesy Dame." 

" By the godlings 1 " he said between his teeth, 
^^ I'll leave my mark on yon chap next time I 
meet him wi' yo' none by." 

"Nay," she cried, "you'll not hurt the poor 
thing, Jud ; if you struck him with one of those 
fists of yours it would mean murder. Be sorry 
for that pale, plump face, with its weasel eyes ; 
the fellow isn't worthy of being touched by you. 
Promise me." 

" If it's yor will, Nance, I canna go again it," 
he said ruefully ; " but I'ld liefer have my way 
wi' him. By jowks 1 he'ld none insult another 
wench i' a hurry — th' stinkin' fowmart 1 " 
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She laughed him into a good temper. Now 
that they were far away from all mankind her 
spirits rose to overflowing. Nought ever pleased 
him better than for her to speak of their clan- 
destine courtship at the " Blue Stoups," and to- 
day she gave him full measure of reminiscences. 
They chatted of meetings in the lane, of dances 
at wake times, of the Christmas when he came 
to the inn with the carol-singers, and found the 
host sprawling dead-drunk amongst the casks in 
the cellar. 

" Tell yo' what, Nance," said the young man 
at last, " it's Cressbrook Feast this week. I'ld 
give owt to drive yo' ower i' th' trap and play at 
owd times again. Mother would come wi' us — 
hoo always likes to go onct. It's th' gayest time 
i' th' whoale Peak — what wi' merry-go-raands 
and shows and shootin' galleries. Mun we go ? " 

" Ay, Jud," she replied, " I'll go if you wish it." 

By this time they had reached his cousin's 
house, a bleak, whitewashed place, lying in the 
midst of a ring of firs, whose tops all inclined to 
the west. Around lay fields where the moss 
strangled the grass; a sluggish stream, laden 
with peat, crept down the moorside to a moul- 
dering village that lined a highroad half a mile 
distant. 

A bald-headed gaffer sat in the little porch 
peeling rushes ; he did not look up until their 
shadow stretched across his feet. 
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" By 'p Leddy 1 " he exclaimed, " it's come P 
fashion again 1 I mind fowk i' my youth ridin' 
double." 

"He'g my nuncle — feyther's half-brother," 
Oeorge explained, as he helped Anne to dismount. 
^' A bit forgetful sometimes, but saand as a nut 
i' his yead-piece. . . . Haa be yo', Nuncle 
Raf e ? " 

The man rose and came forward. *^ God ha' 
mercy ! " he cried, " if it isna Jud Whitt'am ! 
And th' first time I've e'er seen him i* a lass's 
company 1 " 

He stood with outstretched hand, smiling boy- 
ishly ; he took Anne by the right wrist and kissed 
her fingers. 

" Jud's i' luck," he said. " Whitt'hams be a 
plain-lookin' family, so they mun needs choose 
pratty wives. Come inside, both o' yo'; my 
dowter-i'-law's a-churnin', but hoo'U be pleased to 
make yo' welcome. And yor mother's all right, 
lad ? well, that's a good job. I heerd yo'd gotten 
first prize wi' th' stoane horse again ; well, well ! " 
He raised his voice and called ^^ Libby," and a 
stout young woman in fresh lilac-and-green print 
came from the back of the house. Being of a 
somewhat timorous nature, she half-turned to es- 
cape when she saw Anne's riding habit, but her 
father-in-law caught her by the apron-string. 

" Come, love," he said, " it's but a lady as Jud's 
browt to see us, meanin' belike to wed wi' her. 
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Lawf u' case 1 Libby, yo're as nervous as a little 
white maase — always a-waitin' to pop aat o' 
sight ! " 

Libby, whose real name was Elizabeth, con- 
fusedly held out a plump hand. " I be unused to 
seein' strange f owk," she said, " but yo' mun tek' 
us as yo' find us. Happen yo'll come an' rest wi' 
me till th' butter's come, then I'll look yo' and 
JYid summat to eat." 

When the two women were alone together in 
the house-place, Anne cast longing eyes on the 
churn. 

" I'ld like to try if my hand is in yet," she 
said. ^^ I used to pride myself on my churning. 
If you don't mind " 

"To be sure," said the delighted housewife. 
" I'll put this ap-ron ower yor clothes — see it cov- 
ers 'em right well. Now, Miss, yo' mun let me 
see whatten yo're good for." 

The dasher rose and fell rhythmically, accom- 
panied by the comments of the elder woman. 

" Why, surely, yo' spoke plain truth ; nay, yo' 
might have been kurnin' all yor life for yor knack 
o' et. And yo've a better hand for shapin' th' 
pats nor I have — so little and so smooth. Lord, 
and it doesna tire yo' ? I be surprised at that ! 
Yo're Darbyshire, I make no daabt ? " 

" Darbyshire born, Darbyshire bred," said 
Anne blithely. 

" But none strong i' th' arm," retorted Libby, 
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"for it's but th' trick yoVe gotten, and none 
weak i' th' yead, ayther." 

George and his uncle had gone past the win- 
dow without looking in; the butter had come, 
and Anne was now permitted to do nothing but 
sit in a chair and watch the squeezing and wash- 
ing of the yellow mass. 

" I'll lay owt as Jud wants to wed wi' yo','' 
said Libby, whose bashf ulness had been exorcised 
by the Courtesy Dame's good fellowship. " If I 
weere a lad I'ld be i' th' same case, for I vow as 
yo're th' prattiest lass I e'er clapped eyen upo'. 
And Jud (though to hear my man's father, Whit- 
t'am's should be faal as th' devil !), is a good-like 
chap. I suppose yo've made up yor mind as to 
when it '11 be ? " 

The direct question confused Anne ; she could 
only shake her head. 

" Fast bind, safe find," continued Libby. " I 
'Id settle it, ef I weere yo' ; theere's no knowin' 
but he may change. Theere's a many as wants 
him, I've been towd, and no wonder, since he 
heired Storksfoot and up'ards o' fifteen thaasand 
paand ! " 

When the butter was spread on a great dish in 
the dairy she bustled to and fro, preparing a 
hearty meal of bacon and cabbage, to which each 
did justice, in his or her own fashion. For sec- 
ond course appeared a huge pasty ; its thick and 
leathery crust coffining a score of young, unpared 
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green apples, very dry and tasteless. Cousin Yel- 
lot, the mole-catcher, a lanky, red-haired lad of 
George's age, appeared as they sat to the table ; 
he was so overpowered with hunger that he could 
only nod before falling to. When he was blow- 
ing the froth from his second quart of ale, George 
touched him on the shoulder. 

" I've come ower to see if yo've gotten any 
white mowdie skins by yo' ? " he said. " I be 
thinkin' o' buy in' some for a friend." 

The mole-catcher winked. " I've gotten fifty 
dozen," he said, " and th' last weere cured a month 
ago. I doubt theere 'U ne'er be a white mowdie 
again i' th' Peak. Theere weere only Abney 
Shuttles where I faand 'em, and theere isna a 
hillock left naa. Ay, coz, yo' can have 'em — if 
yo'll pay my price." 

As the two young men smoked, and the wife 
cleared away the dishes, Uncle Bafe drew Nance 
out-of-doors. 

"I canna understand yo', wench," he said 
gravely. " By rights when a ooman rode pillion 
wi' a man, it weere ayther love or sarvice. And 
wi' you and Jud it isna sarvice, and though it be 
love on his side, yo're a hard nut to crack 1 I've 
watched young lasses i' my time when their 
sweethearts weere by, so I know haa they carry 
'emselves, but eh, dear ! yo're as calm as sleepin' 
wajrter. Jud wunna tell me owt. Prythee, love, 
are yo' and he to wed ? " 
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Anne was fortunately saved from answering 
by the opportune appearance of Whittingham. 
He carried in his hands some small white skins, 
soft and velvety , and shot with fawn and russet. 
The disappointed gaffer turned again to his rush- 
peeling. 

" They're rare things, and lovely," said George 
in a low voice. "How won'st fancy a cloak 
lined wi' 'em ? " 

"I couldn't take it, Jud," she whispered 
anxiously. " It would be beautiful, but I couldn't 
Don't think of it." 

" I'ld be proud, Nance, if yo' 'Id let me gie yo' 
summat. E'en if things go athwart my wish, it'll 
be a pleasure to know as yo' wore summat I'd 
gi'en yo'." 

She fondled the wonderful skins, stooping 
so that he might not see how near she was to 
tears. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Anne pleaded to return by another path, still 
fearful of her escort losing command of himself, 
should they again come within earshot of the 
sportsmen. Whittingham chose a roundabout 
cart-road that threaded several hamlets, and 
entered the Darrand Valley road midway be- 
tween Aston and Storksf oot. He was nowise re- 
luctant to agree, since this route gave him an- 
other hour of closest companionship. The bundle 
of moleskins swung from his pommel ; now and 
then he glanced at it admiringly. He was a gen- 
erous lad ; he determined that the cloak should be 
made at the finest place in London, so that Anne 
might not be ashamed of his gift. 

She was tired with the long, jolting ride. More 
than once her eyes closed and her head sank for- 
ward to her bosom, the contact of her hat-brim 
with the slight hollow beneath George's shoulder- 
blades restoring her to wakefulness for a brief 
space. His conscience smote him ; he longed to 
support her in his arms ; to beg her to rest her 
cheek on his breast. But the horse plodded on 
faithfully, and the autumnal heat waned with the 
bedward motion of the sun. 

When the Darrand highway was reached, they 
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saw a carriage approaching from the direction 
of the farm. Anne recognised the yellow and 
chocolate paint at once ; she drew herself upright 
and waited. Lord Bostern and Stanford sat side 
by side, — the three men raised their hats. Lord 
Bostern's face was twisted with a cynical smile. 
He ordered the coachman to pull up. 

For the second time that day the hoiden was 
engaged. The ludicrousness of her position be- 
came unendurable. She twitched George's belt 
sharply. 

" We'll not stop," she said hastily ; " let us 
pass as quickly as we can." 

He opened his mouth to protest, yet followed 
her bidding in silence. She greeted her friends 
with a chill inclination of the head — her face 
impassive as if their existence were a matter of 
absolute indifference to her. The cart-horse, 
smelling his stable, galloped wildly past the car- 
riage. She heard Lord Bostern's voice raised 
sharply — full of hurt reproof — in her name, but 
she did not look back. They rose, and followed 
her with their eyes; then Lord Bostern sank 
feebly into his corner. 

" By Jove ! Stanny," he murmured, " she's al- 
most given me the cut direct. I didn't think 
she'd the heart for that." 

Stanford gave a little inward moan as he noted 
the pain that dimmed his companion's eyes ; he 
forgot for the moment his own chagrin. He 
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took one of the lean^ sallow hands and pressed it 
warmly. 

" Don't let it worry you, Will," he said. " Per- 
haps she is angry because we've seen her riding 
behind that joskin ! " Then his anger leaped 
forth. " God damn him ! " he cried. 

" I can't blame her," said Lord Bostern, catch- 
ing his breath. " It's only what I've made her 
do. He's a handsome lad — one of the hand- 
somest lads I've ever seen — and almost fit to 
mate with her." 

He bade the coachman whip his horses and 
hasten out of that accursed valley. When the 
riders reached the Storksfoot gate, Anne was 
weeping quietly. 

" I had no right," she said. " Turn back, Jud 
— let us overtake them; I must speak to him; 
I can't let him go back without giving me a 
word." 

He obeyed uncomplainingly, but the horse, 
tired, and suspicious of trickery, refused to hurry, 
and when they reached Aston they saw the old 
carriage descending a hill road, more than a mile 
distant. So they retraced their way to the house. 
Mrs.. Whittingham came out to meet them, shak- 
ing her head ruefully. 

" I didna expect yo' back so soon," she said ; 
"and his lordship, wi' a young gentleman, has 
been here all afternoon, and went away but 
half-an-hour ago. I towd him as yo' weere ridin' 
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aat wi' my son, though i' ooune I said nowt 
about th' pillion.'' 

"It would not have mattered," replied the 
Courtesy Dame, " since we came upon them on 
the road, and tJiey saw all that there was to see. 
There was surely nothing to be ashamed of ! I'm 
glad we did meet — and I've had a very happy 
day." 

Her voice was gentle enough now, yet the 
mother read the underlying note of resentment 
and defiance. When George was leading the 
horse to the stable-yard, she kissed the girl 
fondly on the forehead. 

"Yo' munna bother about things," she said; 
" rest sure as it'll all go to yor likin' i' th' end. 
I be welly sorry as it hurt yo' to meet 'em, but 
his lordship wouldna howd yo' lightly for all th' 
world. By marry I if yo'd been listenin' to all 
th' inquiries he made about yo'— if yo'd lost one 
atomy o' colour; if yo' ate yor meat well; if 
yor spirits kept yearty — ^yo' 'Id know, wench, 
how yo' stand wi' him. And it pricked me to 
th' core to see his wistful peepin's fro' th' win- 
dow, so as he might catch first sight o' yo'. 
Yo're th' very apple o' his eye, love — th' very 
apple of his eye 1 " 

Anne could not speak coherently ; she pressed 
the comfortable bosom to her own for one con- 
vulsive moment, then she ran upstairs to her 
chamber. All her melancholy had gone now; 
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as she dressed she laughed often, with a cruel 
pleasure because of his disappointment. Another 
had seen the pain that he concealed so well when 
she was present ; another had divined what she 
had prayed to divine. The knowledge drove 
away her weariness; her blood tingled in her 
veins ; she was intoxicated with delight. When 
she came down to the parlour her beauty was 
wonderfully radiant. 

George was not yet indoors ; she leaned over 
Mrs. Whittingham's chair and made a cradle for 
the dame's chin with her intertwined fingers, 
" You meant it all ? " she whispered ; " you meant 
that he — seemed to miss me — to care for me ? " 

" Every word," said the other, sadly enough. 
" He's an ailin' man — anybody can see that ; and 
theere's nowt wrong i' me tellin' yo'. Nay, it's 
yor right. Theere weere times when I forgot as 
he's nigh to his death, and I saw nowt but a 
maid's wooer, waitin', and waitin', and waitin'." 

The sorrowful voice moved Anne, but did not 
dim her lustre. " Why did you tell me, mother ? " 
she said gently. 

" Because it weere but yor due and his. Am 
I a fool, none to understand ? Yo' may have a 
lass's whimsy for him, but it's love he bears for 

yo' I want yo' for Jud's wife, Nance, 

my pratty, but Jud mun wait. . . . Prythee, 
dunna tell him yet if yo' canna agree to it." 

" Don't let him ask me ! " said Anne hurriedly. 
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"I do care for Jud — I have always cared for 
him. He was good to me when nobody else 
was. Oh I I don't want to hurt him — ^and it 
would be the cruellest hurt if I said yes when 
there's only love in me for one man, and that 
love " 

" Hush 1 " said Mrs. Whittingham, " my son's 
a-comin'. There'll happen be a day when yo'll 
stand alone ; then yo' mun turn to Jud, and be 
my own dowter, and we'll all be happy as th' 
day's long." 

After supper they sat talking of the kinsfolk 
over the moor, and George told his mother of his 
purchase of white moleskins. 

" They be for a cloak Kance is to have," he 
said, " I got every one theere weere, and Cousin 
Yellot howds as theere'll ne'er be any more." 

" He shouldna have killed 'em all," said Mrs. 
Whittingham, " but left a few to breed young 
uns. It's th' smoothest and th' loveliest fur as 
weere e'er known, and I daabt one o' th' rarest. 
I mind my f eyther tellin' me as Peakfolk sent a 
mantle lined wi' 'em to the Princess Charlotte 
for her weddin'." 

She remembered suddenly that Lord Bostem 
had inquired if Anne had ever danced since she 
came to Storksfoot. 

" I'm fain to ask a favour o' yo', wench," she 
said. " His lordship towd me as yo're a great 
dauncer, as yo'd been praised by every mester 
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yoVe had. Wilt please Jud and me wi' showin' 
th' steps ? He'll play th' concertiny, any owd 
tune yo' may name." 

The Courtesy Dame shook her head. " I'll not 
dance alone," she said, "but if Jud cares, I'll 
waltz with him, as he and I used to do, ever so 
long ago." 

He had sprung to his feet; already he was 
pushing tables and chairs to the walls. 

" But haa abaat music ? " asked Mrs. Whitting- 
ham. 

" He can whistle," said Anne, " we've danced 
to his whistlmg before to-night. Come, lad, I'm 
ready." 

His arm moved to her waist ; he began to 
whistle, very softly, that queer old " Moet and 
Chandon," and somehow the sound, despite its 
sweetness, was suggestive of intense melancholy. 
And they began to circle slowly around and 
around the room, and Anne forgot her partner, 
and thought of another man. 

In his own way the lad danced as well as she 
did ; his foot was springy, his body lissom and 
graceful. The motion stimulated her pleasant 
fancies, and without seeing him, she smiled upon 
him as a woman smiles upon her own true lover. 

Mrs. Whittingham watched and watched until 
she could bear it no longer j she took a handker- 
chief from her apron pocket, and furtively wiped 
her eyes. At that moment the dancers had 
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turned towards her; they stopped aghast, and 
hurried to her chair. 

^' Dall it, mother ! " cried Jud in a troubled 
voice. " Whatten's gone wrong ? " 

" Kowt," she said, with a broken laugh. " It*8 
only my foolishness." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Miss Harriet found life at Weaver^s Flat al- 
most unbearably dull during Stanford's stay at 
Millthorpe. Her days were occupied, as usual, 
with the countless duties that are attached to a 
large farm, and she had little time to think of 
aught but the outdoor and household manage- 
ment; yet the absence of her nephew at meal- 
times, and the long lonely hours of the evening, 
began to tell upon her nerves. She strove, duti- 
fully, to make existence more interesting for her 
father, whose brain had of late seemed consider- 
ably clearer, but her endeavours to entertain him 
met with small success. If she read aloud to 
him, from books that he had thought highly of 
in his earlier years, he Avould pretend to listen 
for perhaps half-an-hour, then would fall a-gig- 
gling and shrugging his bony shoulders. 

" Bring in a guinea-hen and set her on the table 
before the book," he said, amongst other unpleas- 
ant things, " and she'll read as well as you do. 
Grr-chrr-grr-chrr, it's like the noise of a knife on 
a grindstone ! " 

The knowledge of his grandson's love-making 
had revived his amative instincts — Emma Vickers, 
the old housekeeper, being the object of his win- 
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try passion. The poor woman rebelled against 
his persecutions; but a long life in one service 
prompted her to use him not unkindly. Harriet 
remonstrated with her at last, after finding Mr. 
Palfreyman complacently sitting in her knees. 
He slipped from the house-place, a wicked mirth 
in his eyes, but left the door -ajar, so that he 
might listen. Luckily, it happened on a Sunday 
evening, when the maids were at church. 

*^ Beally, Emma," said the affronted lady, ^^ this 
cannot be allowed, it is unseemly." 

"Well, Miss Harry," replied the woman no- 
wise abashed, " if yo'll tell me what I mun do, 
then sure I'll do it. But I warn yo' as when he 
doesna make love, as he calls it, to me, he does 
to the lasses ! And it's fitter for me, who Jmows 
haa to whaidle and coax him, than for one o' 'em. 
He doesna sit i' my lap when theere's anybody 
by. And yo' know as I'm none one to talk aat 
o' th' family. I dunna " 

She saw such consternation in her mistress's 
face that she stopped short. 

"I know you mean well, Emma," said Miss 
Harriet wearily, " but I would rather you did not 
let him — ^take such liberties." 

" Bless me ! " cried the housekeeper, " yo' should 
but hear his speech when I say nay. * Faggot ' 
and * gipsy ' is nowt to what he calls me I Yo' 
canna think as I fancy him a-clawin' o' me, and 
pullin' my chin this way and that ! It's really 
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sickenin' to me, but what's to be done — ^yo' 
wouldna like him to pet the sarvant lasses — that 
I well know.'' 

Old Mr. Palfreyman tee-heed^ and flung the 
door open, and came capering to the hearth. In 
spite of his affectation of carelessness, he was 
very angry ; his lean neck was corded and scar- 
let. 

"You ugly, ungrateful, old newt," he ex- 
claimed. "This is the way you repay me for 
my affection. Out of the house you go, you and 
your traps." 

He laid violent hands on Emma's shoulders. 
For the first time in her life did his daughter's 
rage against him find open outlet. 

" Let her be," she said hoarsely ; " don't shame 
the house with abusing a woman who has always 
used you well ! Let her be — or I'll make you ! " 

Then he turned upon her, and, doubling his 
fist, struck her upon the breast. " That for you," 
he shrieked. " I had but one daughter, and she 
was a strumpet, but she knew what love for her 
father meant." 

She was very cold now ; she made no motion 
to ward off a second blow. Her clear skin had 
yellowed, and the white of her eyes was darkened 
with blood. 

" Father," she said slowly, " if this thing hap- 
pens again, you shall be taken away from here. 
You have ruined my life, but I will have peace 
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now. I had hoped to bide quietly till the end ; 
it is not possible." 

He quailed at the bitterness of her voice, then, 
after some moments' silence, began to bluster. 
" I'm master here," he said. " This is my house." 

" You are wrong," she replied. " You are 
pleased to think yourself master, but it is not so. 
We never asserted ourselves. We let you have 
your own way in everything. But every farthing 
of the money belongs to me now — there is noth- 
ing here that you can lay hands on and call your 
own. You forgot, long ago, how Sophia's for- 
tune and mine was spent I " 

Natural feeling overcame her ; heedless of what 
he might do next, she left him and stumbled to 
her chamber, where she knelt beside her bed, and 
prayed that God, knowing how much she had been 
tried, might forgive her for her rebellion. She 
did not weep outwardly, although her body shook 
as if convulsed ; hers were the salt, burning, in- 
ward tears that cause the infinitely keener anguish. 

The old man mocked her speech and mimicked 
her gestures when she was gone. Poor Emma 
took the opportunity, when his back was turned 
for a moment, to pick up a small coal-rake from 
the hearth, and hide it under her apron, utterly 
reckless of soiling the linen. 

He came to her side. " I tell you, Emma," he 
said, " she has as good as destroyed your charac- 
ter. Such wicked insinuations ! Let us get mar- 
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ried as soon as we can. I^m not overf ond of you, 
Emma, but you've comfortable knees. My own 
legs are a little shaky just now ; I'll just sit as I 
was sitting when that tarlook came in. Don't 
you be so ready to say silly things, such as you 
said when she scolded you." 

The woman rose from her chair and brandished 
the coal-rake threateningly. 

" If yo' come any nigher to me, mester," she 
muttered, "bang goes this on yor yead-piece! 
It's hard at my time o' life if I be called a hugly, 
ongrateful newt. Ne'er let me see yo' i' my 
haase-place again ! " 

He peered closely to see if she were in sober 
earnest, then he ambled away — slapping the flag- 
stones spitefully with his felt-slippered feet — to 
his own room, where he sat brooding sullenly 
over filial ingratitude and contumely. 

Emma, after a prolonged meditation, made her 
way to the parlour, where her mistress, whose 
calm had returned, read a devotional book. 

"I'd like a few words wi' yo', Miss Harry," 
she said, " if it be quite conveniable." 

Harriet laid aside her book. "Yes, Emma," 
she replied, " I'm ready." 

" Forty-five year this Pack-Eag Feast I came 
a young maid to Weaver's Flat," said the old 
woman. "Yo' weerena born then, and Miss 
Sophy weere scarce shortened. And I wedded 
William Vickers, but he died o' sunstroke wi'in 
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a year. I bare him no issue, and so ne'er had 
call to quit th' haase. . . . And naa, I've 
come to gi'e yo' a month's warnin'." 

The gentlewoman sighed and laid her hand 
on the housekeeper's sleeve. " Why, Emma, you 
couldn't think of leaving me now?" she said 
faintly. 

" It isna yo', Miss Harry, dear," replied Emma. 
" It's th' mester. Somehow yor speakin' out so 
plain to him has set me again him more nor I 
e'er weere. I've humoured him for long, bein' 
sorry for th' owd gentleman i' a way, but my 
eyen seem to have been oped. He turned me 
most when he hit yo', and yo' standin' up for me 
at th' time. It's none his brains bein' addled, so 
much as it's his wickedness 1 After yo'd gone 
he came and wanted to sit i' my lap again, and 
if he'd persisted I believe I'ld have laid his yead 
open. . . . My yeart rose to my maath, it 
did! And yo' canna — boo-hoo — ^yo' canna re- 
spect me any more, seeing what yo' did." 

"I can't let you go," said Harriet. "What 
should I do without you ? I couldn't live with a 
stranger in your place. I'm vexed because I 
spoke sharply to you, but it was a great shock. 
I know you meant well." 

" Ay, that I did ; but he'll none sit theere 
again, none if he craved for't on his bended 
knees. I dunna wish to go, deary, but it prittled 
me — ^yo' thinkin' ill." 
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So there was peace between them, and Emma 
went away red-eyed, leaving her mistress alone 
with her thoughts. Mr. Palfreyman did not 
emerge from his bedroom, but sat glooming over 
the fire until the housekeeper brought up his 
supper. He did not speak, but with a peremptory 
gesture bade her deposit the tray on a chair near 
the door. She obeyed without remark, turned 
down the bedclothes, and retired incontinently, 
omitting her usual good-night. He was some- 
what disappointed, for he had prepared a fine 
curse, to be used in response. He waited for 
the usual clicking of the key in the lock, but in 
her excitement she forgot this duty. He ate and 
drank heartily, then got into bed, still dressed, 
and slept until first cock-crow. The first few 
minutes following his waking were free from all 
turmoil, but of a sudden, feeling uncomfortable 
in his clothes, he remembered, and crept from 
between the sheets. 

"So my beautiful Harriet says this place is 
hers ! " he muttered. " Well, I'll give her a good 
startling — she shall understand that it is not 
wise to jest with a kind father. ... I'll not 
go very far, but I'll enjoy myself, if it's only for 
a day or two. Devil take herl How she'll 
scream when they tell her ! " 

He opened a drawer of his chest very quietly 
and took out a snuff-coloured suit, of good but 
old-fashioned cut, and a white shirt with finely- 
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pleated front. Into these he changed, then 
wound a bandana handkerchief around his neck, 
and put jauntily on his head a beaver hat with a 
curly brim. He gave no thought to his feet, 
however, and when, after posturing for a con- 
siderable while before the mirror, and flourish- 
ing his malacca cane gracefully, he found him- 
self ready to travel, he still wore his felt slip- 
pers. 

From a corner of the wardrobe he took a 
small newspaper parcel. It contained hoarded 
money ; he counted the coins and dropped them 
one by one into his waistcoat pocket. After this 
was done he laid Ogilvy's " Itinerary ^' ostenta- 
tiously on his pillow, meaning thereby to terrify 
Harriet with the knowledge that his journey had 
no fixed destination. Then he tip-toed stealthily 
downstairs, went to the pantry (where he filled 
his coat pockets with food), and drawing back 
the bolts of a side-door, passed out into the open 
air. 

Dawn had already broken; the larks, high 
overhead, were singing very loudly. Old Mr. 
Palfreyman remembered how he had once been 
brought back from the lane that descends to the 
highroad, so, instead, he chose the path that leads 
to Millthorpe. From the topmost step of the 
stile he breathed a stately malediction on 
Weaver's Flat and its inmates. 

He sauntered on slowly, killing drowsy bees 
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with his cane, until he came to the park. A 
young man was running dpwn the main drive ; 
he did not recognise the quaint traveller. 

" Somebody ill, my lad ? " inquired Mr. Pal- 
freyman very blandly. 

"Ay; his lardship's gotten a bad baat. I'm 
for th' doctor." 

"I hope he'll die," said Mr. Palfreyman. 
"It'ld be a good job." 

Then he turned into a cross-path that led to 
the farther boundary of the park. 



CHAPTER XXVni 

Old Mr. Palfreyman was too canning to risk 
the chance of being recognised in any of the 
nearer villages ; after he had left the precincts 
of Millthorpe he made his way, breast-high in 
bracken, through the woods to the moor. His 
thoughts had changed whimsically — ^from re- 
sentment against his daughter to a mock condo- 
lence with his neighbour. In the days of his 
prime he had believed himself inordinately gifted 
with the literary faculty; the spirit of poesy 
descended upon him now, and his brain reeled 
out a ballad, whose subject was the old age of 
King David and the life-giving warmth of 
Abishag. It abounded in innuendoes, too vague 
for the common understanding, withal pro- 
vocative of its creator's chucklings. He saw 
himself reciting to a circle of fervent admirers, 
and listening with pricking ears to their wonder- 
ing praise. 

It was a long ballad (there were fifty-three 
stanzas), consisting mainly of conversation be- 
tween the Hebrew king and the maiden. The 
Song of Solomon provided some choice terms of 
endearment; an epigram of Herrick's (old Mr. 
Palfreyman loved those epigrams I) was here and 
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there grafted on a description of that melancholy 
little sister who had no breasts, or of the 
sensuous and beautiful woman who sang in the 
duet. 

''stay me with flagons, stay me now, 
For I am sick of love, 
And comfort me with apples sweet, 
Yea, be my only dove " 

was the purest and simplest verse. " Nought in 
that to offend the female mind/' said old Mr. 
Palf reyman. " Curse 'em all ! " 

By mid-day he had travelled ten miles. The 
food he had brought with him had been eaten 
long ago, in the intervals of the later verses, 
when his imagination had flagged and required 
stimulation. He was very sleepy and tired ; he 
began to think that, after all, since he must have 
terrified Harriet with his departure, it would be 
wiser and more comfortable to return. But he 
would parley with her before entering the house, 
she should down on her knees for pardon, and 
beseech Heaven for a small portion of natural 
piety. 

As he paused to reflect, he heard the faint 
sound of music, discordant perhaps, but not dis- 
agreeable, as it broke ever and anon with the 
soft wind. A small cottage, thatched and freshly 
whitewashed, stood near by on the edge of the 
cart track ; the door stood open, and he walked 
in without knocking. A middle-aged woman 
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sat near the window darning a long white stock- 
ing. The place was very clean and fragrant, and 
the mistress wore her Sunday gown and gaily- 
flowered black net cap. 

" Good-day," said Mr. Palfreyman impressively. 
" Can you inform me whence come those sweet 
sounds of music ? " 

"Dear yeart!" she cried, rising to curtsey. 
"It's Cressbrook Feast, and theere's th' 'rag- 
and-stick' playfowk wi' their tent come ower. 
They've gotten a sharrybanse, and them as plays 
th' wind-pipes and fiddles goes abaat castin' bills 
as invites anybody to th' show. Sixpence apiece 
it is, and they act ^ Maria Marten,' and summat 
called * Hamlet.' Will yo' sit yo' down, mester, 
yo' seem faint — ef yo' 'Id accept o' a cup o' tea?" 

" That would I, and thank you for it," he re- 
plied. "I'm — I'm in great trouble of mind— 
* excessive sorrow makes exceeding dry,' as Gay 
says in one of his Pastorals. In very painful dis- 
tress, indeed. I'ld like to tell you, but one must 
be careful whom one trusts in this world." He 
donned his spectacles and eyed her silently for a 
short space. "But you've a very homely old 
face," he added, "and I think that I might con- 
fide in you." 

" Well ! " she exclaimed, " yo' men, yo' 1 Why, 
yo' havena been i' my company five minutes, and 
yet yo've begun to flatter ! Ay, mester, tell me if 
it'll ease yo' I I wunna tell again." 
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" First and foremost," he said somewhat coldly, 

you must not speak of me as a man, but as a 
gentleman. Surely, my good woman, you can 
see that I don't belong to the common herd ? " 

" In coorse," said she, overawed, " it weere but 
a manner o' speakin'. I'll mind my tongue next 
time." 

She prepared the refreshment in a bustling 
fashion, laying upon the table a piece of cold beef 
and a jar of onions, in addition to the pot of 
strong tea. Mr. Palfreyman, wishing to empha- 
sise his gentility, ate with great niceness, but none 
the less contrived to make an astonishingly large 
meal. Between his mouthf uls he told her a pit- 
eous story of domestic trouble— of a household 
of ingrates and a daughter with a heart of stone. 
The poor woman sighed in sympathy ; her own 
life had not been free from care. 

" I threw oflf the bonds this morning," he con- 
cluded. " I've felt for a long while that the lone- 
liness was more than I could bear. You see, I've 
been constant to my dear dead wife's memory for 
so many, many years, but I feel now that I must 
choose another partner — a practical body who 
understands the management of a gentleman's 
house. Education or money I don't require — 
I've enough of both — nought will satisfy me but 
a comfortable, kind widow-woman. When I find 
her, we'll be married by special license, and then 
sweep every living soul out of the house and be- 
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gin life afresh. . . . How much am I in- 
debted to you for this meal, simple, frugal, bat 
cleanly ? " 

"Yo' manna pay owt,** she said excitedly. 
" Eeally, sir, I'm proud to have seen yo*. Dunna 
sp^ak o' payment.'* 

" You generous creature ! " he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. " I see that youVe a fine hospitable 
nature. But never, in all my life, have I eaten 
food that I have not paid for — save, of course, 
when I have visited my equals. N"ow, kindly 
tell me what I owe ? " 

After some hesitation she replied. ^^ I'ld liefer 
yo' 'Id fix th' price. Yo' know how much yoVe 
etten." 

" Ta-ra-ta-ra-ta-ra ! " hummed Mr. Palfreyman. 
^^ It's against my principles, ma'am. I shall not 
forget your kindness, though I pay for it. I beg 
you to say how much I am in your debt." 

She cleared her throat nervously. This high- 
souled gentleman would certainly reward her 
tenfold for her modesty. 

" Will threepence be too much ? " she faltered. 

" Oh no," said Mr. Palfreyman. " It will be 
just about right. Here it is, and I thank you 
cordially." 

He spread the pennies side by side on the table. 
When she had cleared away the pottery, she took 
them up and dropped them one by one in the 
empty compartment of her tea-caddy. 
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" I'll keep 'em i' memory o' yo', sir," she said. 
*^ I dunna know as I need, though, for I amna 
likely to forget. I like to see f owk Sat yearty, 
and for an owd gentleman, yoVe gotten a rare 
skin ! " 

He lifted his hand deprecatingly. " Not so old, 
my dear Mrs. 1 " 

"Onion," said she. "Onion by name, and 
onion by natyure." 

" By that you mean XJnwin, I believe," he re- 
joined. " I was saying — ^not so old. It is only 
five years since I passed my grand climacteric, 
which was, you must learn, my sixty-third year 
— seven and nine being mystical numbers." 

" It's all double-Dutch to me," said Mrs. Unwin. 

"I'ld have said as yo' weere gettin' on for 
ninety, if yo' weere a day. But yo' 6ats too well 
for that. I would I had thy appetite, and where- 
. withal to batten upon 1 " 

Her hints passed unnoticed: he moved from 
his chair and snuggled in a corner of the settle. 

" I've half a mind," he remarked, " to bide here 
for a time. I suppose that you can let me have 
a sleeping-room." 

She trembled with fear lest he should devour 
such another meal at her expense. " I canna," 
she said. " I've — I've gotten f owk comin', happen 
to-night. My dowter's bringin' her babbies; 
they'd worrit yo' — two o' 'em a-cuttin' o' their 
teeth," 
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'' Gk>d bless the little oneB," said Mr. Palfrey- 

head sank back to the cushion, and he fell fast 
asleep. Mrs. Unwin came nearer, and stood, with 
her hands on her hips, gazing at him, and shak- 
ing her head very mournf uUy. 

" I thowt better o* yo'," she murmured. " I 
amna a grabbin' ooman, and I weere touched wi' 
yor tale o' misery, but I canna think ower kindly 
o' anybody as 'Id ^t all th' m^t I'd laid in for 
the feast, and then take me at my word, and 
pay threepence. Nay, yo' mun go, yo' arena 
worth th' risk ; if I kept thee a week at three- 
pence a meal, I'ld need to go forthright to the 
Bastille 1 " 

He slept cahnly until she wakened him at five 
o'clock. She had partaken of her own food in 
the little kitchen beneath the stairs; when she 
had drunk her fill she replenished the teapot 
with water, and set it to simmer on the hob. 

" I thowt yo'd like another cup afore yo' go," 
she said persuasively. '^ It's gettin' late, and I'm 
goin' down to Cressbrook." 

" Come, come, my good woman,'' he replied ; 
" I'm going to bide here till we're married. I've 
no wife, and you've no husband, so what in the 
world is to hinder us? I've plenty of money; 
you can sit in an arm-chair all day and twiddle 
your thumbs. Weaver's Flat is a magnificent 
house ; it would hold this twenty times over." 
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The widow was sentimental and silly; the 
brilliant prospect drove her antipathy into the 
background. She hid out of sight the plate of 
crusts that she had brought for him to eat, and, 
after some reflection, opened a dresser drawer 
and produced a cake of great bulk, but even 
greater weight. 

"I made it mysen," she said very proudly. 
" It's from an owd receipt as mother used. To'll 
find it tasty, I do b'lieve." 

He began to drink the bitter tea, and to eat 
the cake. Her terror returned as she noted his 
progress. At last she could no longer endure 
the sight of its dwindling, so she hurried from 
the cottage, and fluttered aimlessly about the 
garden. 

" Th' owd chap needs be rich," she groaned ; 
" he owt to have a fortune ! Lord have mercy 
upon me, if he leaves me i' th' lurch ! And it '11 
make him suffer in'ardly — ^my word, it '11 pain 
his bow-yels 1 " 

Mr. Palf reyman appeared in the doorway, very 
benign of aspect, his long slender hands folded 
composedly over his midriff. " Ah ! this is youth 
again," he said. " I feel no older than a rogue 
of twenty. You're a pleasant sight, Mrs. Unwin 
— a rare, delightful sight to the eyes of a gen- 
tleman unaccustomed to comely folk. . . . 
You spoke of going down to Cressbrook ; why, 
then, let me be your beau ? It's many a long 
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year since I shared the amosements of the peo- 
ple." 

She read calm approval in his looks. " If yo' 
r6ally want me," she began demurely. 

" You know that I do," he replied, with a lusty 
sigh. ^^ Make haste ; we'll go arm-in-arm, as en- 
gaged folks should do." 

Mrs. Unwin bridled like a young girl. "So 
be it," she said. " I wunna be long — sit yo' down 
on that bench. I'll bring yo' one o' poor Onion's 
pipes, and I daresay I can find a bit o' twist." 

She ministered to his wants very kindly. 
When she had left him, nonchalantly puffing 
smoke from a well-blackened churchwarden, she 
put on her best bonnet and Paisley shawl, and 
scented her handkerchief with bergamot. She 
came downstairs soon, carrying a pair of glossy 
shoes. 

" Put 'em on, mester," she said. " They weere 
Onion's best, and I kept 'em i' case I might wed 
again." 

He obeyed rather superciliously, handling the 
shoes with some distaste. He would not have 
donned them but for the fact that the felt soles 
of his slippers were worn into shreds. 

" My word I " said the widow, as, leaning on 
each other, they went down the lane to Cress- 
brook. "My wordl but yo' do look a bobby- 
dazzler 1 " 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The Courtesy Dame had made no demur to 
Jud's proposal that they should go together to 
Cressbrook Feast. Mrs. Whittingham was pre- 
vailed on to accompany them, conditionally that 
they left her at the "Peacock Inn," at the 
Nether End, (whose hostess, a life-long friend, 
had invited her for the occasion), whilst they 
enjoyed themselves as they pleased. So, after 
the mid-day meal, they drove to the village in a 
queer little basket-work phaeton, drawn by a 
wall-eyed skewbald pony. Mrs. Whittingham 
was always happy when she appeared in public 
with her son, but to-day, now that he, the hand- 
somest man she knew, was matched with the 
most beautiful girl in the country, her pride was 
manifest to every passer-by. And the old lady 
herself was a fitting member of the group ; very 
dainty she looked in her soft black clothes, and 
her bonnet with its cap of spotless muslin. 

They reached Cressbrook at four o'clock. The 
village was gay with autumnal flowers ; the inns 
embellished with banners and festoons. Over- 
head was a sky of pure blue, unflecked by the 
slightest wisp of cloud. The great oval field at 
the Nether End, where the sycamores that reared 
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their topmost branches high above the roofs were 
already letting fall their black-spotted leaves, was 
full of caravans and booths, shooting-galleries 
and merry-go-rounds. Everywhere sounded the 
blaring of brass instruments, and the thunderous 
outcries of steam-organs. 

It took Anne's fancy back to those days in her 
childhood when care had relentingly moved to 
the background, and left her for a few hours 
free to enjoy life. She thought of how she had 
hoarded her pence for weeks beforehand, so that 
she might see some of the strange things these 
travelling folk brought ; she recalled the picture 
of an ailing mother who listened eagerly to her 
magpie chatterings. Her Ups quivered as she 
saw herself buying a big, red, cotton rose, its 
petals embellished with bits of glass — ah! real 
dewdrops they seemed to her young eyes — for 
that same mother's flaxen hair. 

"Yo' mun fix it in, love. To think o' yo' 
gettin' summat to dizen me wi' 1 Yo' good, dear 
wench." 

The child's fingers had fastened it just above 
the left ear, and there it had nodded for two 
hours, until Boniface had caught sight of it, and 
jeering, pulled it off and burned it in the tap- 
room fire. . . . 

The pony — " wall-eyed ponies are e'er the wis- 
est," said Jud — wound its way carefully through 
the maze of empty coaches from distant towns 
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to the forecourt of the " Peacock Inn," where 
sweet-peas, still in their full glory, flaunted on a 
trellis of thorn-sticks. The ostler came forward 
smirking, passed the compliments politely, and 
took the reins, and Mrs. Whittingham led the 
way into the inn. A tall, gaunt old woman 
came hurrying from the farther end of the hall, 
and greeted her with a kiss. 

" I'm glad to see yo', Mall," she said, " though 
I'm welly worn oflE my feet wi' seein' to things. 
Haasoe'er, th' worst o' th' day's ower, and yo' 
and I can sit for aar chat upstairs i' my own 
parlour." 

Then she turned to Anne, and welcomed her 
with like heartiness. 

" My dear," she said, " yo're th' prattiest sight 
I've seen for many and many a long day. It 
betters my eyen to look at yo'." 

George shook his head with roguish rueful- 
ness. "Oh, come," he said, "yo' havena said 
owt to me ! " 

" Ladies first," she said laughingly, as she kissed 
him. " Now we'll go upstairs and drink a glass 
o' sherry wine, and then yo' young fowk may go 
a merry-makin' till tea-time, whilst we owd oomen 
sit and talk. I reckon that's what yo've come 
for. This way. It's th' only spot i' th' house as 
I can call my own to-day." 

She conducted them up the broad stone stair- 
<)ase to a big sitting-room, whose wide-opened 
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windows looked out on the fair. The place was 
bright with colour, the air warm, and fragrant 
with flowers. There they sat, and pledged each 
other in old sherry served in heavy cut glasses ; 
and when the elders had begun to gossip George 
looked at Anne, caught her hand, and they stole 
quietly away. The hostess followed them with 
her eyes. 

"Yo'r lad's gotten a prize. Mall,*' she said. 
" Hoo's a beautiful wench, and hoo has th' man- 
ners of a lady born and bred." 

" Ay," said Mrs. Whittingham. " There's no 
doubt of her bein' rare-lookin', and whatten's 
more, I know her to have a heart o' gowd. 
There's nowt I crave more nor for her to make 
my son happy, and for leave to live to dandle th' 
bairns o' such a pair o' my knee. But all th' 
same, I fear it'll ne'er come about. I canna tell 
yo' why, Lizbeth— only we mun all dree our 
weird." 

" That is so. To' ne'er spoke a truer word," 
replied her friend. "Hoo mun be richl Nay, 
that grey gown o' hers, for all it's as plain as it 
can be, were ne'er made i' th' Peak Country. 
Yo' mun rec'lect as I sometimes see th' Duke's 
ladies, so I know." 

Mrs. Whittingham adroitly turned the subject, 
encouraging the innkeeper to enumerate the dif- 
ferent parties that had visited the house since 
early morning. 
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" Mostly trade-f owk/' she said. " Some o' 'em 
rich as Jews, and free wi' their money, but none 
o' their oomankind is equal to her yo've gotten. 
But I can see as y o' dunna wish to tell me wheere 
yo' faand her, so I winna bother yo' wi' askin'. 
I reckon, if all goes well, as yo'U bid me to th' 
weddin' ? " 

Meanwhile the Courtesy Dame and George 
were enjoying themselves in boy and girl fashion, 
and receiving considerable attention from the 
other merry-makers, who squirted scented water 
from leadf oil tubes into their faces, or held as 
close to their ears as they dared scarlet rubber 
balls that grew flabby with unnatural outcries. 
More than once George lifted his hand to strike 
over-bold youths, but Anne laid hindering fingers 
on his sleeve. They faced each other in swing- 
boats, and clove the air until their brains reeled. 
They entered the tent where the fat woman, stolid 
in peace, but bitter when roused, sat, gowned in 
threadbare black velvet, on an oaken throne. 
The lads were digging fingers and thumbs in the 
elastic smoothness of her naked shoulders ; when 
they hurt her modesty she lifted two huge hands 
and cushioned them aside with a soft but ven- 
omous " You day vils, caint you let a lydy be a 
lydy ? " The atmosphere, sour and heavy, dis- 
tressed Anne ; she drew George away ; the fat 
woman laughed mirthlessly at their lack of in- 
terest in her charms. 
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They stood afront the outer platform of the 
threatre, whose fa9ade was painted with mon- 
strous fairies and nymphs and mermaidS| each 
holding a ribbon that hung from a medallion of 
Shakespeare. Two players, a man and woman, 
lounged against the railing smoking cigarettes 
and making nonchalant remarks upon the crowd. 
A bill beside the wooden stairway announced 
that at seven o'clock, the nobility, gentry, &c., 
&G.J of Cressbrook were cordially invited to a 
performance of Shakespeare's masterpiece, ^^ Ham- 
let the Dane ; or, the Prince of Denmark." Anne 
read the list of play-folk from beginning to end ; 
the best names in England were printed there — 
Pomeroy, Vavasour, St. Leger, Molyneux, De-la- 
Pole, Plantagenet, and the like. Somehow she 
was touched with the brave show; her heart 
stirred with sympathy for these struggling wan- 
derers. 

"Wou'st like to go, Nance?" George said. 
" If so, say but th' word. Mother'll none mind 
us drivin' whoame later, and it bids fair to be a 
grand night. I'ld be glad if yo' 'Id say yes." 

" Yes, then," she replied. " Don't you remem- 
ber once at Calton-St.-Anne's when you and I 
went to see ^ Maria Marten ' ? It was this same 
company — the * rag-and-sticks,' folk call them." 

" Ay, and we sat i' th' sixpenny place." He 
scanned the prices at the foot of the bill. ^^ Stage 
boxes five shillin'," he said, ^^ rest of the haase 
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sixpence. Tell yo* what, Nancy, we'll do it i' 
grand stylCi and have a stage-box kll to aarsens 
to-night." 

Anne heard somebody mumbling behind her 
head; she turned abruptly and beheld a lanky 
and not uncomely old man, who leaned heavily 
on a decent woman's shoulder. His moist red 
lips pouted derisively ; there was something in- 
tensely disagreeable in his sneering black eyes. 
She did not recognise him, since he wore festive 
attire, and in the glimpse she had caught of him 
before, he had worn chamber-costume ; still, there 
was an oddly familiar cast in his countenance. 

She pressed her sweetheart's arm. " Yes, I'll 
go gladly," she said in a faint voice, " but it is 
close here, let us walk back to the ' Peacock.' I 
am feeling rather tired." 

George drew her through the crowd. Mr. 
Palfreyman turned slowly on his heel, and 
pointed a bony forefinger. " That's Lord Bos- 
tern's Abishag," he whispered in the widow's 
ear. " It's the wretch I've been poetising about, 
gallivanting with a new lover when the old one's 
at the point of death." 

Mrs. Unwin sighed with horror. " Dear yeart 
o' mel" she said. "To think o' th' wavs o' 
lasses 1 There's no true love i' th' world till f owk 
come to understand matters, and that's when 
they be gettin' on i' years. And what might yo' 
caUher— Abi ?" 
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He told her, with many particulars of his own 
imagining, the story of how David was cherished 
in his dotage. She was a church-goer, but un- 
able to read, and the romance was new to her. 

"Well!" she cried recklessly, "to my mind 
King David th' Jew weere a bad man to permit 
such a case. And Abishag weere wicked." 

"That is so, good Mrs. Unwin," he replied. 
" David was not so much to blame, though, as 
far as I know, but the young woman, bah I I'll 
tell you, my dear creature, mistresses are not al- 
ways heartless. . . . My daughter Sophia^ 
my eldest girl, was one ; she chose that life for 
herself. She was very beautiful, ai* me I She 
was a gem amongst Abishags, she didn't run 
away from her lover when he was dying. . . . 
I shouldn't mention these family matters, but it 
is necessary that you should know all. You see, 
my chickabiddy, I keep nothing back." 

Mrs. Unwin was remarkably gratified with the 
confidence. " Sophia weerena a bad sort, then ? " 
she said gently. 

Mr. Palf reyman froze. " I beg you not to call 
her by her Christian name," he said. "Jfcfw 
Sophia " 

"I ask yor pardon," said the woman plain- 
tively, " but, seoin' as yo' and I are to wed " 

" In good time, in good time," said Mr. Pal- 
f reyman hastily. " I shall have to teach you the 
manners of my class, then all will be well. It's 
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the man's prerogative to make arrangements. 
This Abishag is a wanton, an evil, painted 
hussy." 

"But pratty, pratty as a thorn-tree V flaar," 
urged the woman. 

He squeezed her elbow. "She'll pass in a 
crowd," he admitted. "You should have seen 
Miss Sophia! Now suppose that we buy some 
gingerbread, and go to an inn to eat it ? I'm 
half -minded to come to the play to-night; just 
to watch the young woman's behaviour. We'll 
have a private box, too " — he jingled the money 
in his pocket — " to show them that we're as good, 
and better, than they." 

Then, as they passed between the stalls, he 
tasted various gingerbreads, and finally pur- 
chased a half-pound of the least expensive ; also 
a penny kaleidoscope, which latter, with many 
flowery speeches, he presented to his companion. 



CHAPTER XXX 

There were only two private boxes in the 
players' booth, since it was only on very rare oc- 
casions that either the nobility or gentry patron- 
ised their efforts. They were made of match- 
board, draped with faded scarlet banting and 
tawdry yellow lace. Two wicker chairs stood in 
each, their backs adorned with antima^^assars, 
crocheted by the manager's wife, a lady who had, 
for more than thirty years, played the young- 
heroine rfiles of the company's repertory. 

The manager himself, too corpulent now for 
the boyish lover of the stage, ushered the Cour- 
tesy Dame and George Whittingham pompously 
through the audience to their box. The front 
part opened in the middle, they entered and 
seated themselves. As the evening was very 
warm, Anne had discarded her jacket, and the 
hostess of the " Peacock " had insisted upon her 
wearing a shawl that she valued very highly, as 
being woven on a Peakland loom for her grand- 
mother's wedding, more than a century ago. It 
was a glossy white silk, spotted with tiny 
bunches of violets. The fringed ends were 
lightly knotted on her bosom ; George's blunder- 
ing fingers had placed there a spray of sweet-pea. 
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The people in the back seats craned their necks 
again and again for a glimpse, and whilst the 
orchestra, of three baldheads and a callow boy, 
played the overture of ballad music, questions as to 
her identity shuttlecocked from mouth to mouth. 

But Anne, as soon as she had settled in her 
chair, had eyes for nought but the occupants of 
the opposite box. An old gentleman sat there, 
side by side with an elderly woman, upon whose 
shoulder his right hand rested. He was gazing 
intently towatds her, although, affecting to enjoy 
the music, he fluttered his outstretched left hand 
to every beat. His face was somewhat flushed 
and his hair dishevelled; his companion was 
sleepy ; occasionally her head sank to her bosom. 
Before the curtain was drawn, his protracted 
stare had made Anne so uncomfortable that she 
pushed her chair behind the draperies, and sat 
out of sight. George observed the cause of her 
distress ; he moved closer and bent his head. 

" I'll go and bid th' owd devil behave hissen," 
he whispered, " or else he'll get his hide warmed 
afterwards." 

" You mustn't," she whispered in return. " He 
can't see me now, so it's all right. He only gives 
me a tiresome feeling, as if he had got something 
disagreeable about me in his mind." 

"By Jowksl" exclaimed George, "then he 
may keep it i' his mind. I wimna have yo' hum- 
bugged." 
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The drop-scene parted now, and the play be- 
gan. Old Mr. Palfreyman had apparently lost 
all interest in aught but keeping his partner 
awake. At the alehouse, where he had eaten his 
gingerbread, Mrs. Unwin had introduced him to 
genial friends, who, warmed by the sight of their 
affection, had given them more drink than was 
wise. She had not cared to refuse — feeling her- 
self the central figure of a romance, and between 
them, supping alternately, they had emptied sev- 
eral quart pots. It had not affected him in any 
fashion, however, save to warm his blood and fire 
him with a lust for applause. Mrs. Un win's un- 
timely slumbers were curtailed at intervals by 
fierce pinches of the fleshy part of her arms ; she 
gave little cries of pain, and the homely geniality 
of her expression changed to bitterness. 

The audience was engrossed in the play, and 
since the voices of the actors were raucous, the 
sounds the poor woman made were only audible 
to those in the front row. It was not until the 
Hamlet cried, "Have you a daughter?" that 
these unpleasant attentions to his companions 
ceased, and he moved forward and leaned over 
the barrier, gesticulating towards the stage. 

"I had a daughter," he said emphatically. 
"Mine, Miss Sophia Palfreyman, was lovelier 
than Polonius's — as any man who saw 'em to- 
gether could swear. Lovelier than any woman 
you joskins have ever seen." 
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Anne had stirred in her excitement ; he pointed 
his forefinger in her direction. The players had 
paused ; everybody was laughing. 

"It's Stanford's grandfather," said Anne, in 
her lover's ear. " I thought that I had seen him 
before, but I could not remember where. He's 
queer in his mind — whatever must we do ? "We 
ought to get him home, somehow." 

"Happen he'll be quiet naa till all's ower," 
said George, " then I'll get him a cab. Yo' see, 
he's i' good company, he's gotten an owd ooman 
wi' him." 

For Mrs. Unwin, finally roused from sleep, had 
put her arms around his waist, and was drawing 
him quietly back to his chair. 

" Set yo' still, my dear," she murmured. " They 
wunna understand as I do. I shouldna tell all 
these strangers yor business ! " 

He submitted himself to her cajolings, and sat 
in silence till the curtain fell on the third act. 
He was no longer paying attention to the play ; 
but the loud bursts of applause suggested that 
the time was come for him to claim a share of 
the popular homage. He began, mentally, to 
recite the poem which he had composed that 
morning, and as the musicians played the first 
bars of " Good-morrow, Gossip Joan," he opened 
the box-front, passed out, and scrambling to the 
proscenium, stood in the very midst of the foot- 
lights. The audience, possibly deeming that this 
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was part of the performance, ceased to chatter 
and laugh ; the amazed fiddlers lifted their bows 
from the strings. 

" It has occurred to me, good folk," he said, 
"that you might care to hear a little poem of 
mine, entitled ^ Abishag.' I am a poet, and very 
unfortunate in my domestic affairs, and this mom- 
ing I started on a journey in search of happiness. 
I came across a woman whom I honoured with 
an oflfer of marriage." He pointed to his box. 
"There she sits," he added, "a matron and a 
widow. She styles herself * Onion by name, and 
onion by nature.' The old story of Cophetua 
(another king, mind you) and the Beggar Maid." 

The actors, bewildered with his rigmarole, 
peeped through the slits in the curtain. The 
manager, seeing that he held the attention of the 
house, did not stir to remove him from the front. 
Mrs. Unwin had modestly withdrawn into the 
background of the box. 

Then he began to recite that intolerably tedious 
doggerel, wordy and sickly-sweet, and signifying 
nought but prurient folly. The plaudits he had 
expected did not come; instead rose cries of — 
"Turn him aati" "Duck him!" "Pull his 
nose I " His wonderful self-conceit, however, did 
not fail him ; he stood waving his hand deprecat- 
ingly, a stately old man in spite of all. 

" Since you will not listen to my verses," he 
said, "—you appeared to admire me at first— PU 
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tell you a story. After all, you're but ignorant 
louts — for me to speak here at all is to cast pearls 
before swine I " 

Some one threw, with good aim, a half-eaten 
orange. It struck him in the middle of his waist- 
coat, and being over-ripe, burst with a splash. 
He bowed, took out his handkerchief and wiped 
away the juice and pulp. 

" Don't trouble," he said graciously. " I have 
seen politicians retain their nerve and thank the 
senders of such gifts. I'm heartily obliged ; your 
hospitality is most generous." 

He turned now towards the box where Anne 
sat : she was leaning forward ; she did not flinch 
beneath his gaze. He whirled his arm round 
and round, and ceasing of a sudden, pointed con- 
temptuously at her face. 

" You admired that creature I " he cried, " you 
talked about her beauty 1 By the Lord 1 my 
daughter Sophia was a vastly finer woman. 
There was nought ungrateful about Sophia. 
If you had listened to the ending of my poem, 
you would, perhaps, have known more concern- 
ing this wretch. ... It was composed this 
morning, as I came through Lord Bostern's park. 
Lord Bostern is a family connection of mine. I 
heard that he was ill — dying, probably — and 
yet, here's his miss playing the harlot ! " 

The white horror that distorted Anne's face 
scared him. She had not noted — ^perhaps had 
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not heard — his last insult. He said no more, but 
descended blunderingly from the stage, and re- 
turned to his box, where he sat pursing his lips 
and nodding. 

The Courtesy Dame's hand strove feebly with 
the fastening of the barrier. It was George, 
however, who opened it, for all her strength was 
gone. He offered his arm proudly, true gentle- 
man as he was, and conducted her through the 
crowd into the open air. 

" Yo' munna mind what the 'owd hog said," 
he muttered. " I'll be even wi' him." 

" Let him be — he's mad," she said almost im- 
patiently. " I heard but one thing — that he is 
ill. Nought else matters." 

A man in livery approached, touching his hat ; 
she recognised the Millthorpe coachman. 

" Please yo', ma'm," he said, " I weere sent 
three hours ago for yo' ; and by mistake o' th' 
sarvants at Storksfoot delayed theere, they 
thinkin' as yo'ld be back earlier. I reached 
Cressbrook but ten minutes ago." 

She caught the lappets of his coat. " How is 
he ? " she said. 

"Mortal bad, ma'm; but th' doctors say 
theere's a chanct. He's called for yo' time after 
time." 

The yellow and chocolate carriage was waiting 
near by ; the horses were panting and covered 
with lather. Anne ran to the inn, and stumbled 
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up the stairs, to fall into Mrs. Whittingham's 
arms. 

" I must go, mother — ^mother," she said. " I 
shall never see you again — I know it." 

The old woman spoke no word, but held her 
close to her bosom for a moment. They de- 
scended to the lobby ; George was waiting for 
them there; he turned aside his face; his lips 
twitched, so that the dull mirrors reflected 
glimpses of white teeth. 

As he fastened the carriage door, she flung her 
arms around his neck. 

"Good-bye, Jud," she sobbed; "don't think 
hardly of me — don't — don't." 

" I'll ne'er do that till I die, wench," he gasped. 
" I knew ... it 'Id end so." 

The carriage began to move, but he stepped to 
the footboard. " Yo'll let me kiss yo' for once ? " 
he pleaded. 

" Ay, kiss me." 

He kissed her on the mouth; her lips re- 
sponded; then he fell back, and the horses 
plodded wearily up the hill. He followed for 
more than two miles, but returned to his mother 
with a brave face. Neither spoke during that 
night-drive to Storksf oot, and when they reached 
the house George went at once to his own cham- 
ber. Mrs. Whittingham's heart was very sore 
for Nancy and her lad ; all night she lay awake, 
listening to his walking to and fro, to and fro. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

One of the horses cast a shoe, and Anne did 
not reach Millthorpe until midnight. Stanford 
Palfreyman met her in the hall; Lord Bostem 
had bidden him so often to see if she were com- 
ing, that his strong legs were weary. Moreover, 
he had not slept on the preceding night; the 
paleness of his face, the dull eyes, moved Anne 
to an outcry of fear. He took her hand and 
pressed it warmly between his palms. 

" He is easier now," he said quietly. " I was 
to take you to him at once." 

In the great chamber Anne's knees weakened, 
and she would have fallen had not Stanford 
caught her by the waist. He half-carried her 
to the bed ; she stood grasping the curtain and 
looking down on the thin sallow face. He was 
changed, strangely aged; his bones stuck out 
sharply, and his lips were blue. But a flush 
came when he recognised her, and his narrow 
eyes winked almost merrily. He motioned for 
Barker to leave the room, and Stanford, under- 
standing that they wished to be alone, followed 
quietly. 

" YouVe come back to me, Nance," she heard. 
" I thought that I was dying— everybody thought 
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so— even the doctor, who is sleeping in the house 
to-night. It was horrible to be so near death — 
without you/' 

She drew a chair close to the bed, and sitting, 
laid her cheek against his on the pillow. She 
made no reply but a long, sighing " Ah ! " It 
was full of relief, of happiness — it told him so 
much that the old frown came back to his brow. 

"I'm very drowsy, Nance," he said. "I've 
fought against sleep till you came, though they 
gave me morphia. Put your arm around my 
neck, child, till I'm asleep — ^it will not be long, 
then go to your room and rest well. You've 
pined over there ; you've not been happy ? " 

" I'm happy now," she said softly. She tore 
the seam of her sleeve until her arm was bare ; 
her hand crept under his neck, over his throat, 
until her arm made a ring with her bosom. His 
eyes winked more slowly, the lids f eU, his even 
breathing told her soon that he slept. But she 
did not go away, did not stir until day broke. 
All the life of her body seemed to have entered 
that arm that linked her with the man she loved ; 
she believed that she could hear in the soft white 
flesh the beating of her own heart. One after 
another entered the room — Stanford, the doctor, 
Barker ; she drove them away with defiant lips 
that moved in silence. All was well ; he slept, 
and none dared meddle. 

He* was all hers in those dark hours — the 
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world — ^nought stood between them. She smiled 
upon him as a tender mother smiles for the ailing 
child who finds perfect repose only in her em- 
brace. When the sun broke over the hill-tops 
and sent a faint gleam through the windows he 
moved; his face brushed against hers, his eyes 
opened. 

" What the devil — ! " he cried angrily. " Have 
they let you stay there, cramped like that, ever 
since you came ? " 

She laughed, and withdrew her arm. " They 
could not hinder me. Will," she said; "they 
dared not." 

He began to bluster, but somehow his voice 
rang false. " Go to bed at once," he said at last. 
" D'you think that I shall pull round again if I've 
to worry about you in this way ? Don't come 
near me again for at least twelve hours. I won't 
see you, if you do. . . . " 

His fingers knitted themselves with hers. " It's 
good, my girl, it's very good to have you with me 
again. God ! how I've missed you I " 

Stanford met her as she went along the gallery 
to her own chamber. "I have some news for 
you," she said. "I saw old Mr. Palfreyman, 
your grandfather, at Cressbrook Feast." 

He started with astonishment, for Miss Harriet 
had sent no word ; news of Lord Bostern's 
serious relapse having reached Weaver's Flat be- 
fore the departure of her father was discovered. 
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She knew that her nephew was troubled concern- 
ing his friend, and Sophia and she had always 
chosen that the burden should rest on themselves 
alone. She had spent all the day in seeking for 
him ; the farm hands were dispatched to the 
neighbouring villages. 

" I know nothing," he cried. " I must go at 
once to Aunt Harry. Tell me all about it." 

" He was in the travelling theatre," replied the 
Courtesy Dame ; " he got on the stage and made 
a speech, telling how he had heard of Will's 
illness and how I had left him for a lover. He 
was very disagreeable. An old woman was 
with him — he declared that they were going to 
be married." Then she yawned frankly, too ex- 
hausted even for politeness. " I'm going to bed," 
she added. " I'm worn out." 

He held her by the sleeve. " I'm very sorry, 
Nance, that he should have annoyed you," he 
said. "Won't you — say a kind word to me. 
You can't tell how I have suffered whilst you 
were away. . . . I'm a jealous fool." 

She sighed heavily. " Oh, let me be to-day," 
she pleaded. " To-morrow, perhaps ; but I 
haven't a kind word for any one to-day." 

With this he let her pass. Soon afterwards he 
left the house and returned to Weaver's Flat by 
the short cut through the park and the copse. 
He found Miss Harry sitting idly in her parlour 
window. She had done all she could to find her 
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father ; she was too depressed even to busy her- 
self with the duties of housewifeship. She was 
waiting, sick at heart, for the return of some of 
her men. 

He kissed her and smoothed her ringlets. 
" You should have told me, aunt," he said. " You 
must have suffered. . . . But I've a clue — ^he 
was seen at Cressbrook last night — Anne saw him 
and he was not alone. He's sure to be safe." 

She had risen suddenly ; an old-fashioned cab, 
whose top was covered with domed trunks gor- 
geously papered, wa4s coming up the lane. On 
the box, beside the driver, were two wooden 
armchairs with red chintz seat-cushions. Stan- 
ford stood looking over his aunt's shoulder ; she 
pressed her white, terrified face close to the lat- 
ticed glass. 

Mr. Palf reyman alighted and courteously as- 
sisted his companion to the ground. Harriet's 
fears were lightened when she noted the poor 
woman's decent homeliness. She had dreaded 
lest some gaily bedizened creature of questionable 
morals might come into sight. It was evidently 
some good soul who had taken compassion oh 
the wanderer and brought him safe home. Yet 
this did not account for the quaint luggage and 
the two armchairs. 

Mrs. TJnwin viewed the garden and the house- 
front with great admiration. " It's like a fairy- 
tale, yo' bringin' me here," she said. 
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Old Emma Vickers responded to his peremp- 
tory knock ; she fell back aghast when she saw 
that he was not alone. 

" This is the lady whom I'm going to marry, 
good Emma," he said; "—your new mistress. 
She will have control of everything." 

Mrs. Unwin had not yet acquired proper pride ; 
she held out a friendly hand. " You'll none find 
me hard to please, ma'am," she said simply. 

He moved between them, although there was 
little fear of Emma's responding to the stranger's 
greeting. " You must understand, my dear," he 
said, " once and for all, that servants should not 
be encouraged. I was minded to get a new staff 
— still, the old ones are accustomed to my ways. 
Emma, of course, must do her work well, and 
take your orders." 

"I daabt it," said the housekeeper sharply. 
" Yo'ld best make your way to Miss Harry, hoo's 
i' her parlour." Then she crossed the threshold 
and went to the gate, where the cabman was al- 
ready depositing the trunks. 

" I'ld let 'em be," she said. " Yo' may take 
my word on't, as they'll none come i' here. I'm 
sorry for th' ooman ; he mun have deceived her 
sadly. Poor wretch, if hoo'd only knowed him 
as I do ! 60 raand to the kitchen, lad, and I'll 
gi'e yo' a jug o' yale, and yo' can tell me wheere 
yo' picked 'em up." 

Mr. Palfreyman opened the door of Harriet's 
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parlour, and led his companion forward. " This 
lady is to be your stepmother, Harry," he said. 
" We are to be married in a day or two. D' you 
understand ? " 

He waved his hands towards a chair, and Mrs. 
Unwin sat timorously on the edge. The woman 
began to feel scared ; she opened a network ret- 
icule, and took out a pocket-handkerchief. Har- 
riet turned to her father; her icy anger had 
roused his hatred. 

" You ugly fiend I " he snarled. " You blot on 
God's creation 1 You anatomy 1 " 

She shrugged her shoulders with weary con- 
tempt. Stanford had striven to take her hand, 
but she would stand alone. 

" This lady is to be your stepmother," shouted 
the gaflfer. "I am master here. See that she 
has the best of everything. Damn it I why 
hasn't that fool brought in our baggage ? Mind 
you, she shall be respected, or out you go. I'll 
see to things." 

Harriet intercepted him on his way to the door. 
" Father," she said, " this woman may be your 
wife — but not in this house. Have you forgotten 
what I said to you before you crept away ? You 
have a monstrous belief in your own importance 
— perhaps Sophia and I were to blame. We 
looked to you; we gave no hint of your real 
position — because you were our father, and be- 
cause of our mother. Sophia loved you once 
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— ^loved you too well — ^you were never worthy of 
love." 

" Yug — jug — yug ! " said old Mr. Palfreyman. 

" You are not mad," she continued very calmly 
— " you are wicked. I have known lately. You 
may have your whims and your weak fooleries, 
but you are not mad I And in your swollen 
pride you have believed that, since Sophia and I 
waited on you hand and foot — never crossed you 
in aught decent that you wished for — that you 
were master — that we (I in particular) were 
penniless, and dependent on your charity. But 
that is all done for, Sophy is gone, you struck 
me the other day, and my duty died." 

He lifted his hand threatening to strike again, 
but dared not let it fall. Mrs. Unwin looked 
around to see if there were another door by 
which she might escape. She espied one and 
ran, but found on turning the knob that it opened 
to a china-closet. 

" You shall hear once again," said the daughter, 
" that I am mistress here, and that Stanford is 
master I Nothing here — not one farthing's- 
worth — ^really belongs to you. I never cared for 
you, and I hate you now ; I have always loathed 
you for what you brought upon Sophia. Oh 
no, if my dear sister had lived, I could not have 
spoken." 

She moved aside, laying her hand on Stanford's 
shoulder for support. Mr Palfreyman crept out, 
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hissing like a wounded viper. He went up to his 
own chamber and began to gather his clothes to- 
gether. In that hour the widow's cottage seemed 
a haven of delight. Mrs. Unwin sat blubbering 
loudly, mopping her cheeks with her shawl. Miss 
Harriet turned towards her now, but there was 
no unkindness in her aspect. 

" I'm very sorry for you," she said. " Is there 
(Stanny, dear, you had better go), is there any 
reason in it — ^your coming here^^oes he really 
wish to marry you ? " 

" He said as he did," sobbed the widow ; " but 
if I'd only kno wed ! Oh, ma'am, let me get away ! 
I weere poor as Job — I'ld liefer be poorer nor 
stop here." 

" Tell me all there is to tell," said Miss Harriet. 
"You can marry him, I have nought to say 
against that." 

"He gallivanted me, and promised to wed. 
And he took me to th' Feast, after eatin' every 
bite I'd gotten i' th' haase. Sitheel oo-oo-oo, 
he bowt me this toy (she fumbled in her reticule 
for the kaleidoscope), and i' th' night when I lay 
thinkin' upo' him, he scratted at my chamber 
door, and says " 

Miss Palfreyman covered her ears. "No 
more ! No more ! " she said hastily. " You had 
better marry him. Take him away with 
you " 

Her father entered, dragging after him a huge 
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bundle, done up in a patchwork counterpane. 
Ogilvy's " Itinerary " bulged from his breast- 
pocket. 

The spinster's heart almost burst, but she could 
speak no delaying word. She drew the widow 
aside, and gave her money. 

" On the day you marry him, I'll make a 
proper provision," she said. "He has always 
lived comfortably — ^you must fail in nothing." 

Old Mr. Palfreyman twisted round, and spat 
in her face. Then he jerked Mrs. Unwin rudely 
by the arm, and together they left Weaver's Flat. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Thb return of the Courtesy Dame brought 
vitality to Lord Bostern ; on the third day he 
was able to sit again by the hearth in his wheeled 
chair, and listen to her prattle of the goodness 
of Mrs. Whittingham ; of how she had taken her 
guest to her heart and used her very tenderly. 
George she rarely mentioned ; he grew puzzled 
because of her reticence, and teased her about 
the pillion ride, and the serving of the forenoon 
drinking to the harvesters. She was too happy 
to resent anything ; nevertheless, she was very 
chary of her allusions to the farmer. 

" You need not have been so furious when we 
met," he said ; " it was giving me away to your 
lad. If I were a little shocked to see you on the 
pad, well, it was not unnatural, and after all, I 
could not but admire. The swain was sorry for 
me; I could see it in his face; but when you 
gave the word, he daren^t refuse. By Jove, you 
were a termagant I Yet I think I never saw a 
prettier picture. In his way he's as handsome 
as Stanny ; as far as looks go, almost a fitting 
mate for you. . . . Did you — find their ways 
very uncouth ? " 

She was growing impatient ; her eyes sparkled 
with dainty anger. 
240 
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"You forget how I was bred,'* she cried. 
" Before you took me, life at Storksfoot would 
have seemed the height of luxury. And even 
now, it is wholesome, natural, infinitely more to 
my liking than life in a houseful of servants, 
amongst whom one can't raise a hand for one's 
self. I missed nothing there." 

The love she bare for him had sharpened her 
sight ; she softened before his sudden gloom. 

"Nothing save you," she said gently, "and 
you were always tugging at me. I was like a 
sparrow fluttering at the end of a string ; when- 
ever I opened my wings wide I was twitched " 

" I am sorry, child," he said. " I did not be- 
lieve that it was so all the time ; I thought the 
discontent you spoke of in your letters came 
only now and then. You mean to marry Whit- 
tingham ; I see that you do. You have dis- 
covered at last that you love him." 

"No," she replied, lowering her head. "I 
will not marry him. You shall not make me." 

He breathed more freely. "But why not, 
Nance ? " he said. " I know that he would be a 
good husband — that you would be an adorable 
wife. All that I resent is the knowledge that 
you are far too brilliant for a fellow of no edu- 
cation." 

" You have often said that if I were stripped 
of the things you've taught me," she made an- 
swer, " there would be nought left but a hoiden. 
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It*s true — we, you and I, know how true. Why 
are we talking ? Bring your head a little nearer, 
Will, and I'll tell you why I will never marry 
Jud." 

He bent towards her. " Why ? " he whispered 
impatiently. 

" It hurts me to tell you," she said. " I care 
for him ; I might make him happy if I married 
him, who knows ? I care for him enough, and 
for that reason I will not. He's a lad of my 
own kind, and I wiU not marry him because I'm 
too fond of him to marry him without love.'* 

"I take your meaning, Nance," he replied; 
^^ don't let us talk about it. I'm sorry that I 
made you go ; your Jud's heart must be broken." 

"Nay," she said; "he knew from the first 
that it was hopeless. He was as glad to be with 
me as I should have been to be with him, had 
not I always thought of you. Ah, Will, you 
don't know how good he was — and to a poor 
girl I He might choose a wealthy wife." 

" You would not have gone empty-handed," he 
said. " He knew that well enough." 

" He wanted nothing, and I should have taken 
nothing — nothing but myself — ^if I had loved 
him. Now I've said all that I have to say ; we'll 
never speak of it again." 

" You have not forgotten my wish," he said 
after a brief silence, half playfully, though his 
voice quaked; "my desire that you should be 
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married before I die. How can I go from you, 
sweet, and leave you at the world's mercy? 
. . . You won't understand." 

"I have forgotten nothing,'^ she replied. 
" Give me another fortnight of our old life, with- 
out a word of love or husbands; then speak 
again, if you wish. You shall do with me as 
you will. . . . But I'm tired now, and I 
want to rest awhile." 

He yielded after a brief contention, and the 
Courtesy Dame lived for a short space in a fool's 
paradise. Every hour of the day she spent in his 
company ; she begrudged bitterly the night-time 
when he lay in his own chamber. Lord Bostern 
talked of no other man ; once or twice he forgot 
himself and spoke with overmuch kindness. 
Her beauty had flowered to the full; it over- 
whelmed his senses, made him weak and cow- 
ardly. 

Stanford Palfreyman rode over every after- 
noon; she neither rebuffed nor encouraged his 
attentions. As the fortnight drew to its close, 
she cherished the minutes more carefully than 
ever ; she sat always at Lord Bostern's side, and 
they scarce spoke, or read, or stirred. On the last 
evening, when they had wished each other pleas- 
ant dreams, she bent over him and kissed him 
again and again. 

" I've had my little day," she said, " and I thank 
you for your patience. Good-night, good-night" 
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"Don't leave me yet, Nance," he pleaded. 
" Talk to mo— don't go. God alone knows what 
it costs me to give you up I It's only the care I 
have for you — tell me that you believe me ? " 

" Ay," she said, " I know. Whatever you tell 
me to do I wiU do — as gladly as I can. But say 
nothing more to me to-night. Will ; let me sleep 
without a care." 

He laughed wistfully. " Then go to bed, my 
pretty one," he said. " Bid me good-night again." 

At the door she turned and ran back to his 
chair. " I'll marry Stan if you wish," she said. 
"I'll be good; you'll never be troubled by my 
vagaries " 

She waited for him to speak ; he only nodded. 

" If I promise to marry him," she said, linger- 
ing, " I shall never be able to kiss you again ! " 

Lord Bostern shook his head. 

"Oh, WiU!" she cried, "I shall kiss you; 
nothing shall keep me from that." 



CHAPTEE XXXIII 

Stanford rode over to Cressbrook, to make 
arrangements for his grandsire's comfort. News 
of his marriage with Mrs. Unwin had come in a 
letter from the bride to Miss Pali reyman. 

" Your faither wunt send any message," wrote 
the woman, in her postscript, "becaus he says 
there's things as can't be forgiven. And you may 
go down on your bended knees or ever he'll come 
back to the house where he was bore. Lawyer 
Hattersley's settled about the alowance, and we're 
going to move to a biger spot. He's trying in his 
temper, but he fancies me, and I mean to do my 
best by him. A gentleman bore and bread, and 
the weding's made me a lady." 

It was signed, " Your loveing mother, Priscilla 
Palfreyman, late Unwin." Miss Harriet saw her 
father's instigation in the claim to relationship. 
She breathed more freely than she had done for 
many years ; even in those dark and fast-shorten- 
ing days the house seemed infinitely brighter be- 
cause of his absence. She gave fervent thanks 
now for the removal of an intolerable burden; 
she prayed that the wife might not find her new 
dignity too irksome. 

Stanford found the newly-married folk sitting 
in the houseplace of the cottage. When he en- 
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tered, to the wife's timid invitation, Mr. Palfrey- 
man rose, and pointed a threatening forefinger. 

" Sophia's by-blow need not trouble about me," 
he said. ^^ Tell him so, Prissy, and bid him quit 
the neighbourhood.'' 

The young man did not wait to hear more; 
Mrs. Palf reyman followed him to the gate. 

" Dunna mind him, lad," she said. " I know 
he's gotten an ill-tongue and a saar humour. He 
wanted somebody as 'Id use him firm, and I mean 
to do it. ' Just, but strong,' shall be my motto. 
I weere ower tender wi' Onion, and I rued it, and 
I'm beginnin' to see as I munna be too soft wi' 
this un. But I'll treat him well ; tell aunty I'll 
be kind to him. We'd a few words last night, 
after supper, and I used my fisses. . . . To- 
day he's milder, workin', as yo' see, at French 
knittin'. I'm a-goin' to keep him occupied — 
fingers and yead — it'll save mischief. He sick- 
ened me, he did, wi' his behaviour to aunty. If 
matters hadna gone so far, I'd none have married 
him — haasoe'er 1 " 

" My aunt told me to say that if there is any- 
thing you want you're to write to her," said 
Stanford, as he took leave. " Anything that lies 
in her power she will be glad to do for you." 

Mrs. Palf reyman curtsied. "And thank her 
kindly, young sir," she said. " Hoo's been very 
good to me, considerin' all things, and hoo may 
depend on it I wunna trouble her wi'aat cause. 
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Good-day to yo' and a pleasant ride — though I 
fear this fine noon's weather-breedin'." 

When Stanford reported this visit to Miss 
Harriet, suppressing for her sake the incident of 
the evening tussle, she sighed for the old woman's 
sake. " I think that we had better make arrange- 
ments for half the allowance to be continued to 
her if she survives him," she said. " Poor soul, 
she'll have earned it ! '^ 

They dined at Millthorpe on the following 
evening. Lord Bostern had written to her, bid- 
ding her come and chat with him about long-past 
days. She divined that something was in the 
wind, and resolved not to leave Millthorpe until 
she had discovered if it concerned a revival of her 
nephew's love affair. 

Winter had come over-suddenly ; snow and 
sleet were falling as they drove. The old car- 
riage had been sent — at that time the Palfrey- 
mans had no covered conveyance — and before 
they had reached the park gate, the windows 
were cloaked so that the lamplight could not 
enter. Miss Harriet leaned towards her nephew. 

"You have not mentioned Anne lately," she 
said, "without my asking for her. I begin to 
believe — that — you are still thinking of marrying 
her. Does she show any inclination to look more 
kindly on your courtship ? " 

She knew, without seeing, that his colour had 
deepened. 
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" I can't tell, Aunt Harry," he said awkwardly. 
" She has not been so intolerant lately. . . . 
I mean to ask her to-night." 

Miss Falf reyman was silent for some moments. 
Her heart fluttered, as it had ever done, when 
any change threatened to take place in their life 
together. 

" Well," she said, at last, " I'm fond of her, 
Stanny ; I shall be happy if you are happy. I 
believe that she is good and honest, and nobody 
dare say anything against her beauty. She is 
painfully circumstanced, but I shall only care the 
more for her on that account. My own life has 
not been too fortunate." 

Her vibrating voice moved the lad to a curious 
question. " Aunt Harry," he said, " why have 
you never married?" Never before had the 
cause of her spinsterhood suggested itself to 
him. 

"I was about to marry once," she replied 
gently, " but the man who was to be my husband 
gave me up — or I gave him up, which is the 
same thing. Because Sophia came back, and I 
loved her and clung to her, and would hear no 
word against her. I offered to release him and 
he did not refuse. It's a foolish, sordid little 
tale, my dear." 

He lifted her hand to his lips ; they were quite 
silent for the remainder of the drive. Lord 
Bostern welcomed Miss Palfreyman very cor- 
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dially ; he read distress in her face for his wasted 
aspect, and laughed, and told merry tales of how 
she had disapproved of him in his youthful days. 
She noted that he ate nothing, even of his in- 
valid's fare, and that his eyes wandered con- 
tinually from Stanny to the Courtesy Dame. 

" Heigho ! " he sighed in the drawing-room, 
where she sat beside him, near the hearth, whilst 
Anne fingered the keys of the piano, without 
any defined melody. "Heigho! my work's 
nearly done! Do you remember the story of 
how Queen Elizabeth danced high and dis- 
posedly for the Scottish ambassador ? I've tried 
to be gay and frolicsome, so that Stanny may 
not seem to have all the graces. And I've failed 
— failed in everything." 

A discord came from the piano ; then Anne's 
right hand played timid arpeggios. The two 
people near the fire heard Stanford urging — en- 
treating. Lord Bostern's voice grew louder — 
boisterous even; he lost command of his 
thoughts, and talked at random. 

" My God, I know what love is ! What women 
I have kissed ! " 

Miss Palfreyman was bewildered at first, but 
very soon she began to understand. When he 
ceased speaking, Stanford and the Courtesy 
Dame had left the room. 

He tapped her shoulders roughly. " Look," he 
muttered. " I can't. Have they gone ? " 
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She looked; the place was empty save for 
themselves. She dared not tarn her face to- 
wards him again ; she sat blinking at the char- 
ring logs. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV 

Stanfobd accompanied Anne through a long 
fernery to the hot-house at the end of the yew 
court. Only once before had they visited the 
place in each other's company— on the day, 
months ago, when she had kissed him on the 
tip of the left ear. She saw that his taking her 
there to-night was premeditated, for, contrary to 
ordinary custom, the lanterns of coloured glass 
cubes, set in frames of gilded iron, were all alight, 
swinging at the end of long chains that were 
fastened to the flat roof. The stream that me- 
andered in a bed of bright pebbles, was clear as 
crystal ; the wintry weather had nowise marred 
its purity. Chrysanthemums were in full bloom ; 
the air was spiced with their fragrance. The 
birds overhead, distressed by the odd light, twit- 
tered plaintively. 

He led her to the place of the porcelain arm- 
chairs; she sat waiting for him to speak, indo- 
lently flirting her fan the while. Finally she took 
compassion on him and inquired if he were 
tongue-tied. 

" I was thinking,** he replied. " I have often 
thought of what you did the last time we were 
here together." 

261 
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"It was so long ago," she said with a little 
laugh. " I am much older now ; IVe learned a 
wonderful amount of wisdom.'* 

He knelt by the side of her chair and looked 
up into her face. "I don't want you wise, 
Nance," he said. " I want you to be just as you 
were then." 

She saw that he wished her to kiss him, but all 
the hoiden's mischief was gone, and her heart 
was heavy and frozen. 

" But I can't," she said faintly. " I was very 
foolish — I am steadier now." 

"Why do you tease me so, Nance?" he 
pleaded. "You know well enough why I 
brought you here ; you are only making it more 
difficult for me to speak. . . . You know 
that I love you." 

The fan waved through a brief silence. " It is 
because Will wishes it that you say you love 
me," she replied. "Because you and I are his 
only friends and he has made you ask me." 

" It's because of yourself," he cried. " It's be- 
cause I cannot live without you. There's not a 
moment goes by without my longing for you! 
Say that you'll marry me, Nance. Don't let us 
go back to them until you say it. We owe it to 
Will — you and I who love him." 

Her face was turned upward; she saw the 
green leaves of the tree palms pressing against 
the glass, white with its covering of snow. 
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" Yes, I'll marry you, Stan," she said, " but I 
don't love you." 

"Ah!" he exclaimed triumphantly. "You 
will love me. I will make you love me." 

" I will be honest with you," she said. " It is 
only just to you. All the love that I have or 
ever shall have is given to him. He does not 
know, or he feigns well not to know. It is be- 
cause of love of him that I shall marry you. 
Are you content ? " 

" More than content," he said. " I have known 
this almost from the first. But I shall have your 
future, Nance — ^you will be happy." 

" I have one condition to make," she said. " I'll 
marry you when you please, but as long as WiU 
lives you must let me be true to him. I wiU keep 
house with you, nothing more. . . . It's 
strange — it must be strange to you to hear me 
say this ; but it is right that you should under- 
stand clearly." 

Stanford stroked her hand. " All shall be as 
you wish," he said. "There will come a day 
when you can give yourself to me. When that 
time comes I shaU be the happiest man in the 
world." 

" And Will dead ? " she said with a low moan 
of pain. "Dead — gone away for ever! Stan, 
he must never know, you'U not tell him what I 
have said to-night ? Let us go back now ; it is 
settled, we have nothing more to talk about." 
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His arm was around her waist. *^ Kance," he 
said, ^ can't yon — won't you kiss me to-night ? " 

" If you wish," she replied. " You are very 
good to me." 

She put her hands under his chin and raised 
his face. The kiss she gave was on the fore- 
head ; it was utterly cold and passionless. She 
saw that his cheeks glistened, yet she was certain 
that her own tears had not fallen. 

*^ It's very hard on both of us Stan," she said. 
" When we are married — ^really married — ^I will 
try to be a good wife. We'll not stay here any 
longer. I am always unhappy away from him 
now." 

They went back to the drawing-room without 
another word. Lord Bostem and Miss Palfrey- 
man had not spoken for a long time; he had 
turned his face into the shadow ; she sat with 
her hands nervously folded in her lap. 

Anne sat again to the piano and made clam- 
orous music. Stanford went to the hearth. 

** Nance has promised to marry me," he said. 

Lord Bostem sat up and held out his hand. 
His face was very white and ghastly. 

*^ I am glad for her sake and yours," he said 
slowly. " I wish you every happiness." 

Miss Harriet rose from her chair. **It is time 
that we went home," she exclaimed in a startled 
voice, as if she had been wakened suddenly from 
a heavy sleep. 
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As she left the room she went to where Anne 
played, and kissed her. The hoiden blinked and 
tried to smile. Miss Harriet found her cheek as 
cold as marble. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

It was decided, after Lord Bostern's wishes 
had been ascertained, that the marriage should 
take place ia the last week of December. He 
was breaking up quickly now, and was seldom 
able to leave his chamber. His moods were 
variable; at one time the ministrations of the 
Courtesy Dame gave him the keenest pleasure ; 
again she received no reward but sullen and ac- 
cusing looks. In the short courtship she pined ; 
her beauty lost its suggestion of young girlhood. 
Seeing this, he forbade her to spend so much time 
in his company ; she left him with such a stricken 
air that he called her back and begged humbly 
for pardon. 

Anne had written to Mrs. Whittingham, an- 
nouncing her engagement to Stanford. She 
opened her heart to the old woman, and she 
was understood. Mrs. Whittingham sent her an 
ill-written, but very tender letter, saying that 
she prayed God to bless her and give her peace ; 
and George, two days before the appointed time, 
rode over to Millthorpe with a large parcel 
swinging from his saddle. He asked for Miss 
Witchett, but refused to enter the house. She 
came out, bareheaded and unshawled to the ter- 
race. 

256 
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" Nancy," he said, as he held her hands. " I've 
gotten th' mowdie-skins made up for yor weddin' 
gift, and I've browt it naa. Mother, hoo meas- 
ured yor cloak at Storksfoot, and it's been made 
i' London. Wilt let me put it on ? " 

" Ay, Jud," said the Courtesy Dame. 

He tore the brown-paper wrappings, with 
trembling fingers, and shook out the folds of the 
garment. It was made of dark green silk, very 
thick and soft, lined from hem to neck with the 
velvety white fur. He threw it over her shoul- 
ders, and fumbled with the clasps till all were 
fastened, then after a long silence he sprang to 
the saddle and rode away. She did not show 
the gift either to Lord Bostern or her lover ; she 
hid it away in her dressing-room and went back 
to the sick-chamber. 

Till the very end of her wooing the Courtesy 
Dame presented a cold demeanour to Stanford. 
She found the hours in which they sat alone to- 
gether insufferably tedious ; her eyes many times 
looked askance at the clock. The lad, however, 
was too much enamoured to note such details. 
She suppressed his natural desire to make splen- 
did love-offerings : after /the bestowal of the ring 
she refused to accept aught else. 

The days dragged on very slowly ; each morn- 
ing found Lord Bostern weaker. His nervous 
irritation developed to such a degree that for the 
last week of their life together, almost every 
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word that he spoke to the Courtesy Dame was 
bitter and scomfuL His manner did not wound 
her ; she listened caknly, with no thought of re- 
crimination. The sight of her impassiveness 
troubled him; he would have given much to 
waken a spark of her old anger. Once he took 
off her betrothal ring and flung it to the farther 
end of the room ; he waited for her to recover it, 
but at last, finding her quite careless, he ordered 
her to replace it on her finger. She obeyed duti- 
fully, with neither smile nor frown. 

The wedding-dress arrived late on the last 
afternoon. It was of white lace ; he had ordered 
it himself from Paris. When it came, the earth 
was frost-bound and a strong wind bowed the 
naked timber of the park. Stanford, foreseeing a 
heavy storm, had, soon after dinner, bidden them 
an early adieu and ridden back to Weaver's Flat. 

This was Lord Bostern's last gift; she had 
entreated him to do nothing more for her. She 
told him listlessly of its coming; he bade her 
don it for his approval. She went to her cham- 
ber, where the maid had spread the gown over 
the bed, and dressed very deliberately. When 
all was done, and the veil thrown over her head, 
she returned to where he lay. His eyes were 
closed; until she spoke he seemed unaware of 
her presence. 

" I'm here. Will," she said, " look at me." 

He turned very slowly ; she heard him groan ; 
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his eyelids fell after the first glance. He did not 
speak ; she waited for a while, then moved to his 
couch, and laid her hand timidly on his forehead. 

"Won't you speak to me, Will?" she whis- 
pered. 

He shook his head ; she saw that his eyelashes 
were closely knit. Her anger rose turaultuously ; 
she tore off the veil and flung it to the floor. 

"You're maddening me," she cried. "Oh, 
Will, you are cruel, crueller than death 1 When 
I am doing this thing for you ! " 

Lord Bostern sucked in his lower lip. She 
turned away and went back to her chamber. 
There she drew aside the curtains, and sat look- 
ing out on the snow that curled in trumpet shapes 
against the glass. In spite of the great fire her 
blood was chilled; she opened her wardrobe 
and covered herself with George Whittingham's 
cloak. More than an hour afterwards she left 
the chamber again ; she must hear one kind word 
from him before she slept. ... In the gallery 
she met Barker ; the man's face was scared ; he 
was looking into the unlighted rooms. She 
passed him and opened Lord Bostern's door. 
The rugs of the couch were lying on the hearth ; 
the veil had not been removed. She crept out 
again and caught Barker's arm. 

"Where is your master?" she said, between 
closed teeth. 

" I can't tell yet, madam," replied the valet in 
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a terrified voice. " When I came to move him 
into bed, he was not there. God alone knows 
how he came to walk by himself I 'Tis a lighten- 
ing before death ! " 

The bolts of the outer door were undrawn : he 
had gone out into the night. Without hesitation ' 
she followed, caring nothing for the frost and 
the stoi*m and the fearful blackness. On the 
terrace she paused. 

'' I shall find him," she said. ^^ Let all the men 
follow with lanterns." 

Then the snow came betwixt her and the lights, 
and she groped her way onward. She had no 
fear of missing him ; something in her heart told 
her truly that they must meet. . . . 

It was not long before her arms were about 
him; his last flicker of strength had gone; 
he was clinging to a tree-trunk ; she heard the 
chattering of his teeth. 

" You shall not escape me, Will," she cried. " I 
am come to you." 

no was too worn-out to repulse her ; she caught 
him against her side, and together they battled 
with the wind. But the darkness was too dense, 
and every step they took led them farther away 
from the house. 

At last it came about that she stumbled against 
a stone stairway. 

" There is shelter here," she said. " I'U carry 
you, dear, lie stilL" 
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They had reached the old Temple of Flora. 
The door was wide open, the inside deep with 
snow. She laid him in the innermost corner, 
and tried to close the door. But the hinges were 
rotten with rust, and the woodwork fell outward 
with a muffled crash. Then the Courtesy Dame 
felt her way to the man she loved, and sat beside 
him on the floor. 

"You can't tell me to go now," she said 
gladly. " I could not find my way ; I should be 
lost." 

She crept closer, and twined her arms about 
his knees. 

" In all these years," she said, and her voice 
was rich with joy, " not once have you said that 
you loved me. You have taken my kisses, but 
you have never kissed me. Will, my dear, my 
only love — say it now — kiss me, just once." 

Her face was against his; he turned feebly, 
and kissed her on the mouth. 

" Ah, my girl ! " he whispered brokenly, " I 
have loved no woman but you. It was my love 
of you that made me use you so. To-night — to- 
night — I could endure no longer. You knew 
that I loved you, Nance, you knew it." 

" I know it now," said the Courtesy Dame. 

" It is death for you to stay here," he mur- 
mured. 

" Death whether I go or stay," she made an- 
swer. " My life is yours ; I want nought but to 
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die with you. My Will, how coold your Nance 
breathe when you're key-cold ? " 

His teeth began to chatter again ; he laughed 
apologetically. The Courtesy Dame tore away 
the coverings of her young bosom, and drew him 
closer still, so that whilst his heart beat his lips 
should not lack warmth. 
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